Q  One  of  the  biggest  and  most  vital  moving  jobs  in  the  nation 
is  the  shipment  of  coal  from  mines  to  market.  Check  the  three 
means  of  transportation  most  important  to  coal. 


Q  Here's  some  “small  change”  that  amounts  to  big 
money.  Combine  two  of  the  coins  below  to  find  the  exact 
amount  contributed  to  the  miners’  welfare  and  pension 
funds  by  the  coal  operators  for  each  ton  of  coal  the  miners 
produce. 


A  Railroads,  waterways,  and  trucks  are  coal's  big  carriers. 
The  only  time  airplanes  carried  coal  in  quantity  was  during 
the  "Berlin  Air  Lift”  when  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the 
tonnage  flown  to  Berlin  was  coal.  In  America,  coal  accounts 
for  over  24%  of  the  total  tonnage  hauled  by  Class  1  railroads. 


A  Combine  the  quarter  and  the  nickel  for  a  total  of 
thirty  cents  a  ton.  This  adds  up  to  about  125  million 
dollars  a  year.  Man  for  man,  more  money  is  spent  on 
miners'  pensions,  health,  and  insurance  than  on  benefits 
for  the  workers  in  any  other  major  industry. 


Q  How  much  coal  is  needed  to  make  any  one  of  the 
following:  300  pounds  of  cement;  100  pounds  of  paper; 
70  pounds  of  steel;  100  pounds  of  aluminum?  Circle  the 
right  man. 


too  POUNDS 


A  100  pounds  of  coal  is  the  right  answer.  When  you 
think  of  the  staggering  amounts  of  paper,  steel,  alumi¬ 
num,  and  cement  that  America  consumes  each  year, 
you'll  realize  what  a  great  part  coal  plays  in  our  American 
way  of  life. 


Q  Here's  a  “true-false” 
question  on  home  heating. 

You  can  have  coal  heat 
in  your  home  all  year  long 
without  ever  touching  a 
shovel. 

□  TRUE  □  FALSE 


A  Absolutely  true!  Modern  coal  stokers  feed  coal  directly 
from  the  bin  to  the  furnace,  and  even  remove  ashes  automatic¬ 
ally.  Coal  continues  to  be  the  source  of  the  most  even  and 
healthful  heat  known. 


ffeelSoi 


)ldetl 


These  questions  and 
"  answers  are  only  four  of  many  in  our 

fascinating  new  booklet-“King  Coal  Quiz.”  It's  in¬ 
teresting  and  it’s  fun.  You  and  your  pupils  will  enjoy 
it  together.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today! 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 

320  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"Se-  tt/)00  oicoJL  next  fall  through 
this  pleasant,  dignified  work! 


Discover  for  yoursolf  how  you  can  earn  $100  or 
more  a  week  representing  The  World  Book  Ency¬ 
clopedia  in  your  local  area.  Thousands  of  teachers 
just  like  you  do  this  easy,  dignified  work  evei-y 
summer  vacation. 

They  toll  us  it’s  a  grand  feeling  to  be  money 
ahea^  when  school  reopens— especially  when  the 
work  ^  so  satisfying  and  worth-while !  Many  of 
them  continue  with  us  on  a  part-time  basis 
throughout  the  year. 


Wo  givo  you  froo  training,  and  help  you  in  every 
way  possible.  You  cannot  do  this  work  our  way 
and  fail!  Some  of  our  highest-paid  representa¬ 
tives  have  been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  teachers ! 
Sond  tho  coupon  today  to  see  how  YOU  can  sup¬ 
plement  your  summer  income  this  pleasant,  prof¬ 
itable  way. 

E’ield  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Educational  Division 
(A  Marshall  Field-owned  organization) 

35  Edst  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


We  hope  to  complete  our  plans  for  this  sum¬ 
mer’s  training  classes  within  the  next  30  days. 
Applications  will  be  considered  in  the  order 
received,  till  our  teacher  quota  is  filled. 


P - , 

I  ST  I 

j  Mr.  O«org«  M.  Hayat  I 

I  World  Book,  R.  O.  Box  S9M,  Chkago  BO,  III.  I 

I  Please  send  me  details  of  World  Book’s  Teacher  Plan,  show-  | 

I  ing  how  I  can  earn  $1,000  or  more  this  summer.  I 


Name 


j  Address .  I 

I  City . Zone. .State .  I 

L _ -J 
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Bilingual  Quebec 
agrees  on  Coca-Cola 

In  Quebec,  some  say  “Have  a  Coke”  . . . 
and  some  say  “Prenez  un  Coca-Cola.”  Both 
are  friendly  invitations  to  pause  and  be 
refreshed.  Throughout  the  empire  to  the 
north,  Coca-Cola  is  a  popular  favorite 
summer  and  winter.  But  then  Coca-Cola 
is  favored  everywhere  by  those  who  agree 
that  thirst  knows  no  season . . .  that 
refreshment  is  welcome  around  the  clock 
and  around  the  calendar. 


I'* 


«> 


4  / 


0 

\ 


Reprintt  of  the  picture  in  thie  advertiaement,  without  the  adver^ 
tisin^  text^  for  use  in  your  claasroom  will  he  eent  free  upon 
requeet.  Addreee:  The  Coca-Cola  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 


COPVBIOMT  ttBt.THKCOCA  COLA  COMPAMt 
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additions  to  xne 
film  classics 
in  the  great 

EBFilms  library 


//Y/ 1  c/  t/w  //iifhwut/s 
o/  A(o/ti(//icv  in 

IIEUI  ItlEXiCO 


Coronado.  dcVaca.  Espcjo,Oiiacc...ihcsc  tre 
a  few  of  the  adventurous  Spanish  explorers 
who,  in  the  century  after  Columbus 
discovered  America,  blazed  the  trails  into 
the  region  now  known  as  The  Land  of 
Enchantment.  Fine  highways  have  long 
Mpplantcd  those  ancient  routes,  yet  as  you 
drive  along  you  will  notice  the  lingering 
traces  of  Spanish  influence.  Too,  you’ll 
come  upon  world -famed  scenic  wonders 
and  historic  places  —  Carlsbad  Caverns 
National  Park,  eight  National  Monuments, 
and  eighteen  Indian  pttthhi.  You'll  drive 
through  millions  of  acresof  nationalforests, 
through  picturesque  villages,  where  the 
romance  of  the  Old  West  is  still  apparent 
and  each  day  becomes  more  meiuiirabtc^' 
than  the  day  before.  Plan  now  for  your  ^ 
trip  along  the  Highways  of  Romance!  _ 


»  FRFilms  .  -  •  la*®**  additions  to  ^ 
Here  are  10  more  educational  motion  ; 

the  world’s  outstanding  UMa  educational  stand-  . 

pictures.  Produced  to  the  «  , 

ltds  that  have  enjoyed  by  the  more  than  . 

soon  will  earn  the  Classics.”  - 

400  EBFilms  to  the  title  o  audio- visual  special- 

Teachers,  *'*P*"‘"**"Y^here  will  soon  be  using 
i«s  and  adult 

these  EBFilms  m  areas  whe  importaHt  .  .  . 

have  been  available.  An  *  *  j  them  quickly, 

e|,f  yoar  a«.« 


Monarch  luttorfly  Story 


■Iras  oro  Intorosting 


AND  WrU  SWD  YOU  OUt 
FRIi  tOOKLITS  AND  MAPS 
PRONTO  I 


NEW  MEXICO  STATE  TOURIST  BUREAU 


Room  H70  Stoto  CopHol  •  Sooto  Po,  Now  Monico 

FImm  send  frM:  Q  New  bookltt  'Ltnd  of  CMhinlmcitt* 
QOfficM  Hl(l)w*y  Mip,  Q  New  Mexico  'Hisloric  Treilt*  Mep 


m 

Children  1  - 

Pend  Life 

Rhythm  —  Instruments  and  Movements  1 
Pond  Lifo  1 

Soashoro  Lifo  (Color)  1 

Growing  Girls  1 

Birds  aro  Intorosting  (Color)  1 

Monarch  Buttorfly  Story  (Color)  | 

Romo,  City  Etornol  (Color)  | 

Porngoli  and  Vasuvius  (Color) 

Orook  Ckildron 

You  can  always  choose  and  use  EBFilms  with  confidence 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc. 


WILMITTI,  IlLINOIS 

New  To'k  •  London  •  C^icogo  •  Boston  •  Atlonfo  •  Oollos  •  Pasadena  *  fiirminghon 


•  Just  off  the  presses  and  ready  for  you  is  the  latest  in  the 
line  of  Greyhound’s  educational  wall  displays.  See  All  the 
World—  Here  in  America.  Beautifully  lithographed  in  nat¬ 
ural  colors,  this  8-foot  classroom  wall  display  dramatically 
compares  far-away  places  with  America’s  scenic  wonders. 
It  makes  a  valuable  visual  aid  for  teaching  many  subjects, 
as  well  as  a  handsome  classroom  decoration.  In  addition 
to  the  wall  display,  this  kit  includes  16  pages  of  descriptive 
Lesson  Topics.  Write  for  your  copy  today! 


Atoil  this  coupon  to  Groyhound  Inforination  Cantor,  P.  O. 
Box  SIS,  Chicoso  90,  III.  for  your  free  copy  of  “Soo  All  tho 
World— Hero  in  America"  educational  dnploy  kit.  (One  to  a 
cloxroom,  pleote.) 
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LOANS  1 

ENTIRELY 

BY  1 

MAIL! 

"I’d  like  to  get  a  loan,"  a  teacher  told  us 
recently.  "But  school  work  keeps  me  so 
busy,  1  just  can’t  6nd  the’time  to  visit  you.” 

If  that’s  your  problem,  you'll  be  pleased 
to  learn  you  can  get  a  loan  from 
without  taking  the  time  to  visit  our  office. 
Here  is  all  you  need  do: 

1.  Send  coupon  to  office  near¬ 

est  you. 

2.  Fill  out  and  return  the  simplified  ap¬ 
plication  form  which  will  be  sent  to  you. 

3.  Upon  approval — usually  a  day  or  so— 
you  will  receive  check  and  payment  book 
through  the  mails. 

Th«r«  if  on*  or  more  Personal  Fi¬ 
nance  Co.  offices  in  the  following  cities. 
See  phone  book  for  office  nearest  you. 


4.  You  may  make  your  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  by  mail,  also. 

NO  OUTSIDERS  INVOLVED  Even 

though  you’re  a  stranger  to  us,  you  can 
get  the  loan  om  your  own  at  T^woned. 
We’ve  been  serving  your  profession  for 
over  35  years  so  we  know  teachers  are 
sound,  reliable  people. 

LOANS  MADE  YOUR  WAY!  Wher¬ 
ever  possible,  the  details  of  your  loan  will 
be  arranged  yowr  way.  For  example,  you 
select  the  most  convenient  payment  date 
and  amount.  And  you  have  the  privilege 
of  repaying  your  loan  in  full  at  any  time. 


ASBURY  PARK  JERSEY 
ATLANTIC  CITY  NEW  B 
BAYONNE  NEWAI 
BLOOMFIELD  ORAN( 
CAMDEN  (2  offi(K)  PATERS 
ELIZABETH  PASSAI 
HACKENSACK  PLAIN! 
IRVINGTON  TRENTC 
UNION  CITY 
march,  1951 


Don’t  borrow  unnecessarily.  However, 
if  a  loan  will  serve  a  constructive  purpose 
-  like  taking  care  of  medical  or  dental 
work,  paying  leftover  bills,  repairing  car 
or  home — use  your  good  name  to  get  the 
cash  at  TLsaoimi/. 

SEND  COUPON,  PHONE, 

OR  COME  IN  For  a  loan  by  mail,  send 
coupon.  If  you’re  in  a  hurry,  phone  the 
nearest  J^wonat  office  and  a  one-trip  loan 
will  be  arranged.  Or,  if  you’re  in  the 
neighborhood,  come  in. 


COmPAMVn 

tenAonai 


THAT  lIKtS  TO  SAY  YtS" 

FINANCE  CO. 


JERSEY  CITY 
NEW  BRUNSWICK 
NEWARK  (2  •Met.) 
ORANGE 
PATERSON 
PASSAIC 
PLAINFIELD 
TRENTON 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO  YOUR  NEAREST  hvAtmat  OFFICE  I 

Please  send  me  your  simplified  MAIL  LOAN  application  form.  I  should  like  to 
borrow  $ . 


Name . . . 

Address . . 


.  (N4) 
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Sailed  /JfifMacU  ia 
With  WINSTON'S  New  Reading  Reodiness  Material 

Part  of  EASY  GROWTH  IN  READING,  this  material 
precedes  the  present  Pre-Primer  Program. 

MY  FIRST  SCHOOLBOOK — A  beginning  workbook. 

GROUP  EXPERIENCE  MATERIAL  — 54  Readiness  charts  in  color, 
16"  X  24". 

VISOGRAPH  —Acetate  overlay  to  accoinpatiy  Group  Experienc’e 
Material.  Crayons  can  be  used  by  pupils  to  identify  characters,  etc. 
MARY  AND  BILL  — Pre-Pre-Primer  with  a  beginning  v<K'abulary  of 
22  different  words. 

MY  BOOK  ABOUT  MARY  AND  BILL  — Workbook  to  accompany 
Mary  and  Bill. 

Fitting  beneath  the  Pre-Primer,  MAC  AND  MUFF,  this 
new  material  distributes  the  vocabulary  load  of  that  title, 
and  moves  GOOD  STORIES  to  a  Pre-Second  Grade  level. 

Titles  revised — 1951  Copyrights 

Pr*-Prim«r,  Laval  I— MAC  AND  MUFF  Primar,  Laval  I— AT  PLAY 

First  Raodar-I  KNOW  A  SECRET  Pra-Sacond  Raodar-GOOD  STORIES 

Sacond  Raodar,  Laval  l-ALONG  THE  WAY  Third  Readar  Uvel  l-FARAWAY  PORTS 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 

1010  ARCH  STREET  PHILADELPHIA  7 

Neuj  Jersey  Representatives 

Sam  McDowell  Bob  Wayman 

328  Gardner  Avenne  East  Main  Street 

Trenton  Mendham 


FOR 
HEALTH 
AND  4 

ACCIDENT 

INCOME  PROTECTION 

There  is  a  TPU  plan  you  can  afford 
that  will  protect  your  income  should 
sickness  or  accident  suddenly  strike. 
TPU  payments  come  directly  to  you 
...  are  sent  promptly  regardless 
of  any  hospitalisation  or  medical  cov¬ 
erage  yon  now  have. 

Look  into  TPU’s  exclusive  PURSE- 
onalixed  protection  plans  .  .  .  plans 
that  will  protect  your  wealth  when 
your  health  fails  yon. 

Mail  this  today! 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
114  North  Priiica  Strool 
lancastar,  PomMylvaiiia 

Please  send  me  complete  information 
about  TPU  membership  and  how  it  will 
help  me  protect  my  income  and  savings. 

NAME . . . . . . . 

ADDRESS _ _ _ 

CITY _  STATE _ 


Betts  Basic  Readers 

Elmmett  Albert  Betts  and  Carolyn  M.  Welch 

Going  far  beyond  the  mere  prevention  of  reading 
difficulties,  this  basic  reading  program  teaches 
children  how  and  when  to  read  in  different  ways 
—  how  to  locate  information,  to  skim,  to  read 
rapidly,  and  to  study.  At  the  same  time,  it  cap¬ 
tures  the  interest  of  pupils  by  offering  a  varied 
selection  of  the  very  best  in  children’s  literature. 
Story  Books  •  Study  Books  •  Teacher’s  Guide  Books 


The  Mastery 
of  Reading 

Matilda  Bailey  and  UUin  W.  Leavell 

Modem  writers  are  heavily  represented  in  this  new  series 
because  they  deal  with  subject  matter  within  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  today’s  students.  Reading  skills  are  systematic¬ 
ally  taught  both  in  the  Story  Books  and  the  Study  Books. 
Story  Books  •  Study  Books  •  Teacher’s  Guides  •  Grades  7-9 


American  Book  Company 


Grades  1  through  6 


FOR 


LIFE  PROTECTION 

TPU  offers  three  separate  Life  Benefit 
Certificates:  WHOLE  LIF^  vrith 
payment  of  dues  for  a  lifetime; 
WHOLE  LIFE  PAID  UP  AT  AGE 
65,  requiring  payment  of  dues  till  age 
65;  and  20  PAYMENT  LIFE,  requir¬ 
ing  payment  of  dues  for  just  20  years. 
Yon  and  every  member  of  your  family 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  60  are 
eligible. 

Remember,  TPU  Life  Benefit  pay¬ 
ments  will  never  cost  yon  less  than 
now,  at  your  present  age!  Let  ns 
send  yon  information. 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
114  NerHi  Princa  Siraal 
Laacaatar,  Paamaylvaaia 

Please  send  me  complete  information 
about  the  new  TPU  Life  Benefits  for 
Teachers  and  their  families. 

NAME  .  ..  - . — 

DATE  OF  BIRTH _ L- 

ADDRESS  _ _ 

CITY _ _ STATE 
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PVBliICATION  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES  —  The  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review  Is  published  ten  times  a  year— on  the  first  of  each  month  from  September 
to  Jtme— by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  Office  of  Publication  is 
Hudson  Dispatch.  4M  -  S8th  Street,  Union  City,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  is  the 
Staey-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  9179.  Entered  as  second 
class  mall  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  In 
Para.  4,  Sec.  938,  Act  of  May  28,  1925. 

MEMBERSHIP  —  The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  $1.00,  $2.00,  or  $5.00  entitles  a 
member  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  One  dollar  of  each  membership  fee 
Is  for  the  Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $2.00  per  year.  Single 
copies  are  is  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  In  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems 
involving  tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Com^ttee  on 
Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  Ethel  M.  Sheldon,  Liberty 
School,  Bloomfield. 
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Four  Tours  Planned  by  INEA . 

Leadership  Conference — 19.S1 . 

From  Sussex  to  Cape  May . 

PTA  Lists  Planks  in  Platform . 

Minutes  of  Delegate  Assembly,  Jan.  20 . 
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ARTICLES 

The  Salary  Dilemma,  Spencer . 

Cigarette  Tax  Facts . 

Teachers  and  Budget  Results . 

Bob  Bole,  Research  Director . 

Citizenship.  Adult  Classes  Grow,  Preston 

Video:  Let’s  Use  It.  Hoojyes . 

Keep  Politics  Out . 


FEATIJ  RES 

This  Was  Happening . . 

President  Price  Says,  Your  Marks  on  a  Two-Way  Street. 

March*  Orchids  to . 

Somerset  Teachers  Visit  Industry . 

What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know,  Feller,  Bole,  fP ood 

Yours  for  the  Asking . . 

She  Tells  How  It  Feels,  Book  Review . 

What  Happens  Next?  Robinson . 

From  the  National  Blackboard . 

Editorials  . 
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Textbook  Sales.  In  1949  text- 
Ixxtk  sales  throughout  the  country  ap¬ 
proximated  $l39,(»00.0tH),  a  gain  of 
3  per  cent  over  1948.  Of  this  total 
elementary  and  high  school  textbooks 
were  estimated  to  be  $88,300,000,  an 
8  per  cent  increase  over  the  previous 
year.  College  textbook  sales  totaled 
$51,300,000,  an  increase  of  0.5  per 
cent  over  1948. 


The  only  true  solution  of  our  political 
and  social  problems  lies  in  cultivating 
everywhere  tlie  spirit  of  brotherhood, 
of  fellow-feeling  and  understanding  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man,  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  treat  a  man  as  a  man. 

— ^Theodore  Roosevelt 


Spending  Their  Own  Money. 
It  is  estimated  that  last  year  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
20  spent  $4Vi>  billion  out  of  their 
own  pockets. 


THE  N.  J.  STATE  SULLETIN  «U 
"ARITHMETIC  IN  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT" 
infonns  the  tMchar  at  to  what  should  b*  don* 
about  th«  toodiinf  of  Anthmotic  in  tho  grodoi. 

THE  NUMBER  PLAY  PROGRAM 

explains  in  detailed  outline  exactly  how  to  do 
it,  and  at  the  tome  time  adheres  closely  to 
the  advocated  theories  and  principles  os  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  above.  Please  send  irtquiries  to 
MISS  IDA  SIROSALL,  "linLE  RED  SCHOOL" 
at  M  Main  Street,  Manosquan,  N.  J. 


>9mfiOfUa*it  Huu  ieiii 


Evaluation  and  Adjustment  Series 


GENERAL  EDITOR.  Walter  N.  Durost 
COORDINATOR  FOR  LANGUAGE  ARTS:  Hairy  A.  Greene 
COORDINATOR  FOR  SCIENCE:  Victor  H.  Noll 
COORDINATOR  FOR  SOCIAL  STUDIES:  Erling  M.  Hunt 


A  uniform,  integrated  program  of  measurement  for  high 
schools.  Carefully  constructed,  valid,  and  reliable  tests  in  the 
various  high-school  areas,  designed  for  the  most  efficient  and 
practical  use  by  the  teacher,  the  guidance  counselor,  and  the 
administrator. 


Now  Roody 


Anderson  Chemistry  Test 

Crary  American  History  Test 

Cummings  World  History  Test 

Davis  Test  of  Functional  Competence  in  Mathematics 

Dunning  Physics  Test 

Durost-Center  Word  Mastery  Test 

Lankton  First-Year  Algebra  Test 

Nelson  Biology  Test 

Read  General  Science  Test 

Shaycoft  Plane  Geometry  Test 

Snader  General  Mathematics  Test 


Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests 


BY  Hildreth  and  Griffiths 


Valid  and  reliable  tests  for  children  at  the  end  of  kindergarten 
or  the  beginning  of  first  grade  that  determine  readiness  to 
do  first  grade  work.  Forms  R  and  S  now  ready. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson  5,  New  York 


C.  C.  Renick,  State  Representative 


ALGEBRA  IN  EASY  STEPS 


This  first  year  algebra  is  outstand¬ 
ing  for  its  clear  presentation. 


itit  nperial  provisions  for  meeting 
individual  needs,  its  time-saving 
abundance  of  drill  material.  Formerly 
publi>hc<l  by  Newson;  now  published 
by  Van  Nostrand.  Cloth  binding — $2.00 
Paper  binding  $1.28 


DYNAMIC  PLANE 
GEOMETRY 


Skolnik.  &  Hartley 


A  new  plane  geometry  with  a  fresh 
slant.  Easy  •  leaching  organization. 
Nearly  13U0  exercises  and  900  figures. 
Content  well  balanced  between  types 
of  reasoning  and  traditional  geom¬ 
etry  material.  Illustrative  examples, 
chapter  summaries,  reviews  tests. 
Unusual  tables  and  charts  —  |2.5G 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 
FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Hocc,  Cross,  &  Little 


A  broad  survey  course  in  physics 
chemistry,  earth  science,  astronomy, 
aeronautics,  etc.  Designed  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  11th  or  12th  grades  who  are 
not  planning  to  take  separate  courses 
in  physics  and  chemistry.  Less  tech¬ 
nical  and  mathematical  approach — 
greater  emphasis  on  the  inter-relation 
of  the  various  fields. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 
PROGRAM 


Deinooracy  In  Amerira 

Muthard,  Hastings,  &  Gosndl 


New  Deiiioeracy  Workbook 
W  esner 


This  Our  World 

Bining,  Howland,  &  Shryock 

This  Our  Nation 
Bining,  Martin,  &  VTolf 


These  new  social  studies  texts  are 
now  published  by  Van  Nostrand. 


f 
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From  the  April,  1927  Issue  of 
New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

This  issue  marked  the  birth  of  the 
present  Review:  Vol.  I,  No.  1.  It 
advertised  the  next  annual  Convention, 
to  be  held  in  the  Atlantic  City  High 
School.  Dues  were  $1.00,  and  the 
oEBce  of  the  Association  occupied  one 
room  in  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel. 

Officers  were  President  George  R. 
Gerard  of  Belleville,  Past  President 
George  J.  Smith  of  Clifton,  First  Vice 
President  Henry  P.  Miller  of  Atlantic 
City,  Second  Vice  President  Josephine 
R.  Klages  of  Camden,  Treasurer 
Catherine  M.  Zisgen  of  Trenton,  Secre¬ 
tary  Charles  B.  Dyke  of  Short  Hills, 
and  R.  R.  Secretary  Harriet  J.  Otwin 
of  Paterson.  There  were  only  four 
members  on  the  P'xeeutive  Committee, 
from  Asbury  Park,  Jersey  City,  Plain- 
field,  and  Newark. 

New  Jersey  ranked  sixth  among  the 
states  in  NEA  memberships,  and 
second  among  the  states  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  teachers  enrolled  in  the  State 
Education  Association  (98.64%). 

From  Dr.  John  H.  Logan,  State 
Commissioner,  were  words  of  congrat¬ 
ulation  on  the  initiation  of  the 
Review,  “which  has  been  eagerly 
awaited  in  educational  circles  since 
announcement  was  made  that  the 
project  would  be  undertaken.” 

Other  items  of  news  informed  the 
teachers  that  their  Association  had 
obtained  for  them  in  the  past  “the 
best  tenure  law  in  the  I'nited  States”; 
that  the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion  had  discussed  “Implications  of 
Secondary  Education  in  Europe  of 
Benefit  to  Our  Schools”;  that  the  1927 
NEA  Convention  would  l>e  held  in 
Seattle;  that  the  N,  J.  Junior  High 
School  Teachers’  Association  would 
meet  on  the  topic  of  “Our  Justification 
for  the  Junior  High  School”;  and  that 
an  investigation  had  shown  the  chief 
causes  of  scho«»l  withdrawals  to  l)e 
retardation,  att'tude  of  parents,  health, 
and  economic  status. 

From  the  March.  1941  Issue  of 
New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

l.elia  O.  Brown  of  Newark  was 
piesident.  with  an  official  slaff  of 
Onsville  J.  Moulton.  Ocean  Gn*ve, 
vice  president;  Derwood  J.  Tew. 
Camden,  secretary ;  and  Lena  M.. 


Porreca,  treasurer.  Charles  J.  Strahan 
was  Executive  Clerk  and  Laurence 
Johnson,  editor. 

Governor  ELdison’s  budget  message 
allocated  only  $4,349,992  to  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund,  although  obligations 
amounted  to  $6,123,980,  because  of 
insufficient  funds  from  the  First  Class 
Railroad  Tax.  In  the  illness  of  W. 
Burton  Patrick,  Legislative  Committee 
chairman,  Joseph  L.  Bustard  was 
taking  over  his  duties.  A  bill  to  main¬ 
tain  the  tenure  and  pension  rights  of 
teachers  called  into  military  service 
had  been  written  for  presentation  to 
the  Legislature. 

The  Executive  Committee  approved 
a  sub-committee  report  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  bill  for  sick-leave.  The 
Welfare  Committee  held  four  scheduled 
meetings  to  hear  teacher  grievances. 
Legislative  bills  introduced  by  the  ] 
Association  were  aimed  to  give  tenure 
to  teachers  in  county  vocational 
schools,  to  establish  a  minimum  salary 
of  $1000  in  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  class  counties,  and  a  minimum  of 
$1200  in  first  and  second  class  coun¬ 
ties  (Essex,  Hudson,  Bergen,  Union, 
Passaic,  Camden,  and  Middlesex.) 

Also  in  the  Review  was  a  comment 
by  Actress  Ann  Sheridan,  dissatisfied 
l>ecause  Warner  Brothers  would  not 
boost  her  weekly  salary  from  $600  to 
$2000.  She  wondered  “whether  it 
wouldn’t  be  fun  to  go  back  to  Texas 
and  teach  school.” 

3  *lfectnA  /4^a 

From  the  March.  1946,  issue  of 
New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

I'he  staff  of  the  NJEA  has  grown, 
arid  now  contains  Charles  J.  Strahan, 
as  executive  secretary,  Frederick  L. 
Hipp,  public  relations  and  democratic 
discussions,  and  John  M.  Hickey,  field 
representative.  Thomas  E.  Robinson, 
on  a  part-time  basis  in  the  absence  of 
Laurence  B.  Johnson  on  military  duty, 
is  serving  as  editor. 

Officers  are  President  Bertha  Law¬ 
rence,  Vice  President  Charles  L.  Steel, 
Jr.,  and  Treasurer  Mrs.  Marion  W. 
Fox. 

President  Lawrence’s  letter  dealt 
with  the  importance  of  the  teacher. 
Legislative  proposals  included  the 
Pascoe  State  Aid  bill,  tenure  for  super¬ 
intendents  and  assistant  superintend¬ 
ents.  reports  to  teachers  regarding  their 
pt  nsion  accounts  every  five  years,  and 
tenure  for  teachers  in  state  teachers 
colleges. 


Filmstrips 


Better  Teaching 


To  b«  •Hocliv*  and  timoly,  your  filmstrip  library 
must  b«  kopl  up  to  data.  Tho  S.V.E.  library 
mokai  avoilobla  to  you,  vivid  looching  motoriol 
on  Scianca,  Arts,  Social  Studios,  and  many  othar 
intarosting  subjocts.  A  law  of  tha  lolast  titlos  ora 
listad  balow. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 


HOfMEfMAKINO 

SERIES 

(•loch  and  whita) 
fromat  ovaroga) 


A  sal  of  4  filmstrips  showing  raloliva  voluos  el 
brood,  vagatoblas,  and  fruits  in  tha  dial;  propar 
food  storoga  and  praporotlons;  aconomicol  pur¬ 
chasing,  attroctiva  tobla  saltings. 

AA14-1  Iraad  (manual)  < 

AA1A-2  Canned  fruits,  Vogatablas  ond  Juicas 
(monuol) 

AA1A-3  Tha  Gracious  Hostess  (coplionad) 

Ai17-2  Fraaxing  Fruits  and  Vagatabias  (manual) 

Individual  filmstrips _ $3.2S 

AA14S,  complala  sal,  4  filmstrips _ 12.00 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


REGINNING 
SrORTS  SERIES 

(Silant  or  Sound) 
(In  color) 

(SO  tramos  ovaroga) 


A  complete  program  covering  7  popular  sports 
(7  sets  —  32  filmstrips)  by  tho  Athletic  Institute  in 
collaboration  with  sports  aulhorilies  —  Nad  Day, 
bowling,  tob  MacDonald,  golf,  etc.  Each  sat  covers 
history  of  sport,  simplified  rules,  and  correct  basic 
techniques.  Manuals.  33'/i  rpm  records. 


loseball  —  S  filmstrips 
YSRIS,  silant,  S34.M 
Tennis  —  S  filmstrips 
VS02S,  silent,  S2S.S0 
Golf  —  4  filmstrips 
TM3S.  silant,  $20.30 
lowling  —  3  filmstrips 
YS04S.  silent,  $U.S4 
Archery  —  4  filmstrips 
YSOSS,  silent,  $17,90 
Tumbling  —  3  filmstrips 
Y$tA$.  silent,  $14.00 
ladminlon  —  4  filmstrips 
YU7$.  silant.  $2S.4R 


YS01R$,  sound,  $39.M 
YS02R$.  sound,  $29.7$ 
YS03R$.  sound.  $23.40 
YS04R$,  sound.  $20.$4 
YS0SR$.  sound,  $20.40 
Y$04R$,  sound.  $14.70 
YS07R$.  sound.  $2R.7R 


To  order  the  above  molerial  and  for  a  complete 
listing  of  lilies,  in  The  World's  largest  library  of 
Filmstrips  ond  Slidesets,  see  your  Audio-Visuol  Dealer 
or  write  direct. 

Dept.  $E4-l 


SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION  INC. 

A  B  Co'PO'Qf  on 

134S  Diversey  Parkwov,  CK1C090  14  III. 


Pago 
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THE  NEW  STANFORD  SPELLER 

Grades  2-8 

AIMACK  •  STArriLiACH  •  WILLIAIU 


Pupil  Activity  and  Cloth  Textbooks 
Complete  Teachers  Manuals 
Complete  Answer  Hooks 

•  Assures  correct  pronunciation,  spelling  and  usage  of  all  the 
words  in  the  scientifically  selected  word  list. 

•  Helps  pupils  develop  a  basic  word  study  plan  for  learning 
to  pronounce,  use  and  spell  any  word  they  wish  to  use. 

•  Provides  a  positive  plan  for  stimulating  pupil  interest  in  words 
and  their  uses. 

•  Contains  a  new  and  unique  plan  to  develop  spelling  mastery. 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

CHICAGO  NIW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DALLAS  ATLANTA 


BLACKWOOD 

HERRON 

KELLY 

JUST  PUBLISHED  —  A  complete 
physics  text  written  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage,  with  clear  explanations  and 
understandable  applications  to  daily 

life.  An  effective  book  for  use  with 
both  college  and  non-college  students. 
Most  unusual  illustrative  program, 
with  excellent  diagrams,  interest- 
eateliing  photographs,  and  16  pictures 
in  full  color.  Vi'orkbooks  and  Tests 

to  follow. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11 

BcUooi 

PUifiici, 

This  Summer... 

^hcsHon 
dose  1o  home 

This  summer  is  the  time 
to  savor  New  England’s 
quaint  charms  .  .  .  seashore 
or  lakes,  mountain  or  deep 
woods,  sports  galore,  and 
all  the  cultural  and 

historical  beauty  of 
America’s  loveliest  region. 

For  a  vacation  you’ll 
always  remember  —  choose 
incomparable  Cape  Cod, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire. 

And  to  reach  these  pleasure 
spots  quickly  —  to  have 
MORE  time  to  relax,  to 
play,  to  explore  —  choose 
the  picturesque  AIR  way  .  .  . 

NORTHEAST!  You’ll  find 
it’s  travel  at  its  simplest, 
flying  at  its  finest. 

RESERVATIONS:  Phone  or 
write  your  Travel  Agent  —  or 
write  us  at  Logon  Airport, 
Boston,  Moss. 

Mortef 

/iinim 

THR  yANKEE  FLEET 
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Ipwift  Vicing  0«t  ;4  Street 


IN  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  and  in  politics  we  hear  a  good  deal  today  about  two-way  communication.  Public  relations  experts 
have  found  that  it  is  not  enough  to  tell  the  public;  from  time  to  time  you  must  let  the  public  tell  you.  Politicians  are 
finding  that  party  ideas  must  come  from  the  “grass  roots,”  and  are  setting  up  conferences  in  which  the  people  speak  and 
l^islators  listen. 

In  our  ovm  Association  we  are  working  hard  this  year  to  speed  the  flow  of  information  and  ideas.  We  want  the  in¬ 
formation  to  flow  from  everyone  who  has  it  toward  every  member  of  our  Association.  We  want  the  ideas  to  flow  from 
every  member  who  has  ideas  and  opinions  on  the  work  of  the  1\IJEA  until  they  reach  the  peofde  who  are  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  policy  and  program. 

These,  of  course,  are  nice,  high-sounding  ideals.  Let’s  see  what  they  mean  to  the  individual  member  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  to  the  200  or  more  teachers  who  are  in  positions  of  leadership,  either  as  elected  officers  or  as  members  of  key 
committees. 


AS  LEADERS  DO  YOU  .  .  . 

Sound  out  your  constituents  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  problems? 

Obtain  cross-section  reaction  to 
Association  policies? 

Poll  teacher  opinion  regarding  de¬ 
cisions  you  are  called  upon  to 
make? 

Call  local  leaders  into  consultation 
to  advise  you? 

Circulate  bulletins  informing  your 
constituents  of  actions  taken  and 
problems  considered  in  the  meet¬ 
ings  you  attend  as  their  delegate? 

Call  county-wide  meetings  to  inform 
and  get  reactions? 

Bring  problems  of  constituents  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  Delegate 
Assembly,  or  proper  Association 
committee? 

Encourage  constituents  to  call  upon 
you  for  answers  to  their  questions? 

Evaluate  yourself:  ABODE 


AS  MEMBERS  DO  YOU  .  .  . 

Press  your  representatives  for  in¬ 
formation? 

Ask  your  representatives  to  give 
attention  to  problems  of  pressing 
nature  to  you  and  your  colleagues  ? 

Eagerly  assist  in  regional  and  local 
attacks  upon  problems  of  a  state¬ 
wide  nature? 

Request  descriptions  of  actions  taken 
in  your  name? 

Attend  meetings  crdled  to  disseminate 
information  on  NJEA  activities? 

Lay  before  your  representatives  what 
you  conceive  to  be  the  consensus 
of  opinion  regarding  controversial 
issues? 

U  rge  your  represenkuives  to  provide 
information  on  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Delegate  Assembly 
actions? 

Make  contacts  with  legislators  when 
requested  to  do  so? 

Evaluate  yourself;  ABODE 

March,  1951 


For  the  leaders  it  means  they  have  a  direct  responsibility  for  taking  back 
to  the  individual  member  just  as  much  information  as  they  possibly  can.  In 
our  State  Association,  for  instance,  each  member  of  our  Executive  Oommittee 
represents  the  teachers  in  his  county;  each  member  of  our  Delegate  Assembly 
represents  some  .SOO  teachers  in  his  county.  In  my  thinking  those  people  must 
find  ways  to  tell  each  member  of  our  Association  what  the  NJEA  is  doing 
and  why.  They  should  do  this  by  personal  contact  where  possible,  through 
meetings,  letters  and  special  bulletins  as  needed.  At  the  same  time  I  hope 
they  will  be  listening  for  your  reactions,  trying  to  find  out  what  you  want 
done.  Only  in  that  way  can  they  really  represent  you  when  they  meet;  only  in 
that  way  can  NJEA  policy  and  program  be  shaped  to  your  wishes. 

But  you  too  have  a  responsibility — though  you  may  not  have  been  elected 
to  office  or  asked  to  serve  on  any  committee.  It  is  your  job  to  keep  informed, 
and  to  insist,  if  necessary,  upon  the  facts.  It  is  your  job  to  let  your  leaders 
know  how  you  feel  about  the  Association  and  its  work.  If  you  are  not  getting 
the  information,  if  there  is  no  one  to  listen  to.  you,  it  may,  be  your  fault; 
certainly  it  is  your  opportunity. 

In  recent  meetings  of  our  Executive  Committee  and  Delegate  Assembly 
we  have  heard  how  the  teachers  in  some  counties  are  being  drawn  closer  to  the 
Association.  In  Essex,  for  example,  the  members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 
and  Executive  Committee,  working  with  the  county  association,  have  secured 
a  personal  contact  teacher  in  every  school.  These  teachers  will  be  brou^t 
to  occasional  meetings;  they  will  be  sent  periodic  bulletins.  As  the  plan 
develops  every  Essex  teacher  should  have  full  information  about  NJEA 
activities  available  in  his  own  building. 

In  Passaic  the  County  Organization  has  buih  up,  over  the  years,  a  some¬ 
what  different  system,  but  one  which  should  give  just  as  good  results.  All 
people  active  in  the  state  organization  are  asked  to  attend  all  county  meetings; 
each  district  is  represented  at  those  meetings  and  full  word  is  taken  back  by 
those  representatives.  Middlesex  County  has  long  published  an  informative 
bulletin  which  highlights  the  facts  which  teachers  need. 

1  am  trying  to  make  clear  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  enough  for  any 
teacher  to  pay  NJEA  dues  and  then  forget  the  Association.  You  don’t  build 
a  good,  strong,  serviceable  association  that  way.  Neither  is  it  enough  for 
officers  or  committee  members  to  do  their  jobs;  they  must  let  the  teachers 
know  what  is  being  done.  In  no  other  way  can  we  make  the  Association  a 
two-way  street  in  which  ALL  are  informed;  ALL  participate;  and  ALL  benefit. 


NO  ASSOCIATION  CAN  BE  BETTER  THAN  ITS 
LEADERS  AND  MEMBERS 


President 
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Mr.  Taxpayer:  These  Factors  Are  Causing  the  Squeeze  in . . . 


*7^  SdlaniCf 


In  purchasing  power,  teachers’  salaries  are  at  their  lowest  point 
in  a  generation. 

Improved  salary  schedules  have  not  kept  pace  with  cost-of-living  rises. 

Justice  requires  thinking  in  terms  of  $8,000  maxima. 

Inflationary  increases  every  year  more  than  offset  the  value  of 
increments. 


Taxes  must  also  reflect  cost-of-living  increases. 


Teachers’  salaries  are  lower  in 
terms  of  purchasing  power  than 
at  any  time  in  the  last  thirty  years. 
Not  since  the  two  or  three-year  period 
following  World  War  I  has  the  eco¬ 
nomic  status  of  teachers  been  at  so 
low  an  ebb  as  it  is  today. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Labor 
reported  in  October,  1950,  that  the 
cost  of  living  had  gone  up  80  percent 
since  1939  and  that  the  value  of  the 
dollar  today,  as  compared  with  the 
dollar  of  1939,  was  only  worth  55.5 
cents.  The  percent  increases  are  indi¬ 
cated  below: 


yV.  /.  Dept,  of  Labor 


All  foods 

117% 

Rent 

377o 

Furniture  and  House 

Furnishings 

127% 

Clothing 

80% 

Light  and  Fuel 

49% 

Estimated 

Medical 

50% 

Education 

50% 

Automobile  and 

Transportation 

.30-100% 

Recreation 

25-100% 

Taxes 

400-800% 

Federal  income  taxes  for  teachers 
have  gone  from  4  percent  in  1939  to 
about  20  percent  in  1950.  Next  year’s 
Federal  income  taxes  may  go  up  an  ad¬ 
ditional  5  to  6  per  cent. 

SCHEDULES  RISE  SLOWLY 

In  general,  teachers’  salary  schedules 
have  increased  minimum  and  maxi¬ 
mum  salaries  from  25  to  40  percent 


over  the  period  of  the  last  eleven 
years.  During  these  eleven  years  the 
cost  of  living  in  New  Jersey  has  gone 
up  80  percent.  Of  all  employed  groups 
in  the  state,  teachers,  public  employees 
(both  local  and  state),  and  clerical 
workers  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
as  far  as  salary  adjustments  to  meet 
the  rising  cost  of  living  are  concerned. 
Of  the  employed  workers  in  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  90  percent  have  had  a 
100  percent  salary  increase  which 
covers  both  the  increase  in  living  costs 
and  increase  in  Federal  income  taxes. 
Tlie  teacher,  with  only  a  2.5  to  40  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  salary  schedules,  has 
to  face  not  only  the  increased  cost  of 
living  but  also  a  16  percent  increase  in 
income  taxes  during  the  past  eleven 
years,  and  a  2  to  4  percent  increase  in 
contribution  to  the  pension  fund.  True, 
the  deductions  from  teachers’  salaries 
that  go  into  the  pension  fund  are  a 
saving;  nevertheless  thev  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  left  for  living  ex¬ 
penses. 

Take  a  typical  New  Jersey  salary 
s<hedule  in  19.39: 


1939 

1939 

1939 

super- 

minimum 

maximum 

maximum 

salary 

salary 

salary 

$1,500 

$.3400 

$.3600 

Correct  it 

for  increases  in  the  cost 

of  living  and 

in  income 

taxes: 

Corrected 

Corrected 

Corrected 

super¬ 

minimum 

maximum 

maximum 

salary 

salary 

salary 

$.3378 

$7657 

$8108 

TWO  SOURCES  AGREE 

A  salary  schedule  today,  to  enable 
the  teacher  to  maintain  the  same  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  as  under  the  1939  sched¬ 
ule  mentioned  above,  should  have  a 
beginning  salary  of  $3300,  a  maximum 
salary  of  $7600,  and  a  super-maximum 
salary  of  $8000.  This  schedule  is  almost 
identical  to  the  schedule  of  $3200  to 
$8000  which  Ralph  MacDonald,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Commission  of  Higher  Education  and 
Professional  Standards,  stated  was 
justified  in  terms  of  increased  cost  of 
living  at  a  regional  meeting  of  the 
Commission  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on 
January  5. 

If  we  take  a  typical  New  Jersey  1950 
salary  schedule  which  represents  in¬ 
creases  that  have  been  made  in  its  1939 
schedule  and  show  its  dollar  value  in 
terms  of  the  1939  dollar,  we  get  the 


following 

figures: 

Typical 

T  ypical 

Typical 

1950 

1950 

1950 

super¬ 

minimum 

maximum 

maximum 

salary 

salary 

salary 

$24(KI 

$444  K) 

$44)00 

Purchasing  power  in  terms  of  1939 
dollar: 

$986  $1807  $1889 

A  typical  teacher,  whose  contractual 
salary  in  19.50  is  $4000,  has  6  percent 
deducted  for  contributions  to  the 
pension  fund  and  20  percent  for 
Federal  income  tax.  The  teacher  then 
receives,  from  the  Board  of  Education, 
checks  that  amount  to  $2960.  In  terma 
of  what  the  teacher  can  buy  or  the 
standard  of  living  he  can  maintain, 
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Principal.  Trenton  Central  High  School 


the  sum  is  equivalent  only  to  what  he 
could  purchase  with  $1643  in  1939. 

Beginning  teachers  today,  during  the 
first  four  or  five  years  of  service,  will 
earn  little  or  no  more  money  than  an 
18  or  19-year-old  boy  or  girl  who 
starts  to  work  in  a  super-market.  Work¬ 
ers  in  New  Jersey  factories,  classified 
as  nonskilled  labor,  are  paid  more  than 
a  beginning  teacher.  Up  to  the  age  of 
30,  at  the  present  rate  of  pay,  a  teacher 


will  have  earned  no  more  than  un¬ 
skilled  industrial  workers  of  30  years 
of  age.  The  teacher  will  have  worked 
four  years  less,  since  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  is  necessary  to  qualify  for  teach¬ 
ing,  and  will  have  spent  four  or  five 
thousand  dollars  to  secure  his  edu¬ 
cational  preparation. 

PAPER  INCHEASE  ONL.Y 

In  many  school  systems,  the  cost-of- 
living  salary  adjustments  which  have 
been  made  have  consisted  of  raising 
the  maximum  and  minimum  salaries 
in  the  salary  schedule.  Few  communi¬ 
ties  have  added  this  increase  to  the 
salaries  of  all  teachers  at  the  same  time. 
In  some  systems  a  double  increment 
was  given  once  and  in  a  few  cases, 
twice.  This  method  of  increasing  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  has,  in  many  cases, 
amounted  to  little  more  than  a  paper 
schedule-increase  that  cannot  be  real¬ 
ized  for  the  older  teachers  who  are  near 
retirement.  Many  teachers  in  the  state 
received  no  increments  during  the  de¬ 
pression.  Where  the  community  has 
not  made  adjustments  for  those  teach¬ 
ers,  which  would  bring  them  back  on 
schedule,  increases  in  maximum  sal¬ 
aries  in  schedules  during  the  last  few 
years  have  further  postponed  the  time 
when  the  teacher  can  reach  the  salary- 
schedule  maximum.  Hundreds  of 
teachers  in  New  Jersey  never  can  reach 
the  present  maximum  salary  in  their 
community  before  they  retire.  Because 
of  the  depression,  and  the  pushing  up 
of  maximum  salaries,  they  will  retire 


on  a  pension  that  will  be  totally  in¬ 
adequate  to  maintain  them  in  their  old 
age. 

The  value  of  a  pension  dollar  has 
suffered  the  same  fate  as  any  other 
dollar  in  the  past  eleven-year  period. 
Today  it  is  worth  slightly  less  than 
fifty-five  cents  as  compared  to  the  1939 
dollar.  When  we  think  of  those  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  worked  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  years  at  low  salaries  and  are 
now  being  forced  to  retire  without  hav¬ 
ing  reached  their  maximum,  a  sad 
picture  is  presented.  It  certainly  does 
not  show  appreciation  for  years  of 
faithful  service  to  a  community  and  its 
children.  Fortunately  there  are  a  few 
communities  in  New  Jersey  that  are 
making  provisions  in  their  schedules 
for  placing  all  teachers  at  their  maxi¬ 
mum  salary  five  years  before  retire¬ 
ment. 

This  year  and  next  year  a  typical 
increment  of  $150  a  year  for  teachers 
below  maximum  salary  has  been  and 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  increase  in 
Federal  income  taxes.  Salary  schedule 
adjustments  should  recognize  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  past  increments  and  cor¬ 
rect  them  for  income  tax  and  cost  of 
living  increases.  An  annual  increment 
of  $300  will  not  be  out  of  line  with 
present  living  conditions.  Some  Boards 
of  Education  in  the  state  have  already 
increased  the  amount  of  the  annu^ 
increment. 

The  two,  three,  or  four  hundred 
dollar  cost-of-living  increase  in  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries,  which  some  Boards  of 
Education  have  approved  to  begin 
January  1,  1951  or  September,  1951  is 
a  totally  inadequate  adjustment  at  the 
present  time.  The  anticipated  Federal 
income  tax  increase  will  almost  totally 
wipe  it  out. 

STATE  AID  ESSENTIAL 

Where  can  money  be  secured  with 


which  to  give  teachers,  as  well  as  other 
public  employees,  an  adequate  salary 
increase  to  compensate  for  increased 
living  costs  and  increased  Federal  in¬ 
come  taxes?  Almost  every  authority 
agrees  that  it  should  come  in  part  from 
the  Federal  Government  and  in  part 
from  the  State  Government,  the  balance 
to  be  met  by  the  local  community.  As 
Congress  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  provide 
Federal  Aid  for  location,  it  must  be 
met  by  the  State  and  local  communi¬ 
ties.  Most  states  (such  as  New  York) 
provide  anywhere  from  30  to  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cost  of  operating  local 
schools.  New  Jersey  provides  some 
State  Aid  for  education,  but  a  totally 
inadequate  amount  in  terms  of  need  in 
the  present  situation.  At  the  present 
time  in  New  Jersey,  most  of  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  education  and  increases 
due  to  needed  salary  increases  must  be 
borne  by  the  local  community. 

There  is  only  one  logical  argument 
that  can  be  advanced  for  increased 
salaries  for  public  service.  No  one  has 
the  right  to  expect  the  same  services 
from  teachers  and  other  public  em¬ 
ployees  and  pay  for  these  services  with 
a  fifty-five  cent  dollar.  If  costs  go  up, 
taxes  must  logically  go  up.  TTie  in¬ 
comes  of  90  percent  of  the  employed 
people  in  New  Jersey  have  gone  up 
commensurate  with  the  cost  of  living 
increases  and  Federal  income  tax  in¬ 
creases.  About  the  only  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  that  has  not  gone  up  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  other  increases  is  the  local 
tax  bill.  Of  the  taxpayers  in  most 
communities  in  New  Jersey,  90  percent 
can  more  easily  pay  an  8  percent  local 
tax  today  than  they  could  pay  a  4  per¬ 
cent  loc  j  tax  in  1939.  Perhaps  if  local 
tax  rates  went  up  to  8  percent  or  more, 
it  would  encourage  the  state  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  State  aid  for 
schools. 

Note:  Mathematics  involved  in  convert¬ 
ing  1939  salaries  to  their  equivalent  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power  in  1951: 

From  the  1939  salary,  subtract  4  percent 
for  income  tax  and  3%  percent  for  pension 
deduction;  multiply  the  balance  by  100/55.5 
to  compensate  for  a  55.5  cent  dollar  today. 
Next  multiply  this  product  by  100/74  in 
order  to  add  20  percent  for  1950  income  tax 
and  6  percent  for  pension  deduction. 


^oer/tkx£^j 


"Poggy's  doing  Am  h  her  doMSt . . .  two  boy  friandt  is  moNi  and  foor  in  > 


Rnirinird  lfo«  TUi  Wfk  Mwuiw.  Cspyrlfkt  IVM  by  lb-  llaiMd  Nmp^im  Matulw  ConMraikm. 


MARCH,  1951 
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FACTS 


A  FAIR  WAY  of  deciding  whether  the 
schools  of  New  Jersey  are  receiving 
all — or  only  a  part — of  the  revenue 
from  the  State  cigarette  tax  is  to  com¬ 
pare  the  amount  of  aid  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving  this  year  with  the  amount 
they  were  getting  before  the  cigarette 
tax  was  adopted. 

State  school  aid  this  year’^’  amounts 
to  $24,979,854.  In  1947-48,  the  year 
before  the  cigarette  tax  took  effect, 
such  aid'*>  totalled  $16,408,029.  Thus, 
since  the  cigarette  tax  was  adopted, 
slate  school  aid  in  New  Jersey  has 
increased  $8,.571.825. 

The  cigarette  tax  is  raising  about 
S18,000,0(X)  a  year.  Hence  it  would 
seem  that  the  schools  are  failing  by 
some  $9,428,175  to  receive  the  full 
revenue  of  the  cigarette  tax  this  year. 

IF  SCHOOLS  GET  ALL  .  .  . 

State  ofiicials  contend  that  the 
schools  are  getting  the  full  revenue 
from  the  tax,  since  the  Stale  school 
aid  of  $24,979,854  is  greater  than  the 
$18,0(K),0(X)  of  cigarette  tax  revenue. 
If  that  were  so,  the  schools  this  year 
would  be  getting  only  $6,979.8.54  of 
aid  from  other  State  revenues.  But 
before  the  cigarette  tax  was  adopted, 
the  schools  were  getting  $16,408,029 
from  such  revenues. 

Anyone  taking  this  position  should 
certainly  explain  what  has  happened 
to  $9,428,175  which  the  schools  were 
getting  in  1947-48  and  which  they 
apparently  are  not  getting  today.  When 
was  this  money  taken  away  from  the 
schools,  by  what  authority,  and  what 
has  happened  to  it? 

TOTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

If  we  look  at  total  State  appropria¬ 
tions  to  education — instead  of  State 
school  aid  alone- -the  picture  is  little 
different.  Total  State  appropriations 
to  education  in  1947-48  and  in  1950- 


,51  are  compared 

in  the  follow 

ing  table: 

194748 

1950-51 

Tpachers’  Pension'- 

$8,961,066 

$8,311,439 

Special  Aids'^* 

1, 996^239 

2,200,731 

General  Aid**' 

14.411,790 

22.779,123 

Other**) 

6,930.621 

9,625,944 

32.299.716 

42.917,237 

-32.299,716 


10,617,521 


Since  the  adoption  of  the  cigarette 
tax  raising  $18,000,0(K)  a  year,  total 
state  expenditures  for  education  have 
increased  $10.61 7,.521. 


A  Statement  by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso- 
elation  on  whether  New  Jersey  schools  do  or  do  not 
receive  all  the  revenue  from  the  State  Cigarette  Tax 


HAVE  REVENUES  SHRUNK? 
Recent  statements  by  State  ofiBcials 
in  this  controversy  imply  that  some 
revenues  anticipated  in  1946  to  finance 


“Present  Appropriations : 

Net  worth  tax  recaptured. 
Annual  School  Deficiency. 
Income.  State  School  Fund 


the  Pascoe  State  Aid  Act  are  no  longer 
available.  The  Pascoe  Commission 
outlined  the  following  sources  for 
financing  its  proposal: 


$4,000,000 

2,500,000 

450,000 


“Possible  Free  Stale  Revenue>  after  July  1.  19t7 
Special  contrihutinn  to  Teachers’  Pension. 

Chap.  190,  P.  L.  1942 .  1.500,000 

Increased  Revenue  Net  Worth  Tax  over  estimate .  3.000.000 

Moneys  now  used  for  interest  and  amortization  of 
State  Bonds .  3.000,000 


$6,950,000 


7..500.000” 


“Thus.”  said  the  Pascoe  Commis¬ 
sion,  “a  total  of  $13,460,000  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  l)e  available  in  the  State 
Treasury  —  an  amount  sufficiently 
large  to  make  operative  the  provisions 
of  the  plan.” 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  first  three  appropriations 
listed  above;  they  were  being  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  schools  even  before  the 
passage  of  the  Pascoe  Act.  The  State 
has  had  no  obligations  since  1947 
under  Chap.  190,  P.  L.  1942;  the  net 
worth  tax  has  continued  to  bring  in 
revenue  in  excess  of  the  original  esti¬ 
mates;  and  the  bonds  referred  to  in 
the  final  item  above  were  the  relief 
bonds  for  which  payments  also  ceased 
in  1947.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to 
see  which  of  the  revenues  originally 
available  to  support  the  Pascoe  Act  are 
no  longer  in  existence. 

CIGARETTE  TAX  HISTORY 

The  original  suggestion  of  a  cig¬ 
arette  tax  for  State  school  aid  came 
from  the  State  Aid  School  Commission 
created  in  1947  and  headed  by  Senator 
C.  Wesley  Armstrong,  Jr.  That  Com¬ 
mission  reported  to  Governor  Driscoll 
in  November,  1947.  It  recommended 
the  distribution  of  $13,000,000  in  ad¬ 
ditional  school  aid.  It  also  reported 
five  “possible  sources  of  revenue 
through  one  or  more  of  which  the 
Legislature  may  raise  $13,000,000  for 
required  further  school  aid.”  The  first 
of  these  possible  sources  was  the  cig¬ 
arette  tax. 

The  1948  budget  message  of  Gov- 
omor  Driscoll  recommended  “an  ad¬ 


ditional  $10,000,000  for  direct  aid  to 
our  School  Districts  contingent  upon 
the  adoption  of  legislation  providing 
the  necessary  additional  revenue,”  and 
“a  three-cent  cigarette  tax — to  finance 
additional  State  aid  for  schools  and 
the  debt  service  on  necessary  institu¬ 
tional  construction,  as  recommended 
by  two  outstanding  citizen  committees, 
to  produce  $14,200,000  net.” 

The  1948  Legislature  adopted  a 
three-cent  per  package  cigarette  tax 
(Chap.  6.5,  P.  L.  1948)  and  the  so- 
called  Armstrong  School  Aid  Act 
(Chap.  66,  P.  L.  1948).  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  understood  by  members  of  the 
Legislature  who  voted  for  the  tax 
measure,  and  by  organizations  which 
supported  it,  that  the  tax  was  de¬ 
signed  to  finance  the  school  aid  act. 

This  belief  w'as  further  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  Governor  Driscoll  him¬ 
self  referred  to  the  act  (on  June  4, 
1948,  before  the  State  Federation  of 
District  Boards  of  Education  I  as  “the 
school  aid  tax  on  cigarettes.”  His 
budget  message  for  the  following  year 
(Jan.  31,  1949,  page  xx)  listed  this 
tax  as  the  “School  Aid  Tax  on  Cig¬ 
arettes.” 

It  should  be  clear,  however,  that 
the  cigarette  tax  was  not  “dedicated” 
to  schools.  Dedication  was  assumed 
to  be  impossible  under  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  which  took  effect  January 
1,  1948.  Nor  did  the  Armstrong  Act 
specify  any  specific  amount  of  money 
for  distribution  to  schools.  It  merely 
stated  a  method  of  distributing  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated  each  year 
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by  th<-  Legislature  in  the  annual  appro¬ 
priation  act  under  the  line  item  “ad¬ 
ditional  state  aid  for  schools.” 


IS  THERE  A  “CEILING?" 


The  amount  of  money  appropriated 
by  the  Legislature  for  distribution 
under  this  act  has  declined  each  vear. 


While  no  policy  statement  has  been 
made,  it  has  been  generally  understood 
around  the  State  House  in  recent  years 
that  there  is  a  ceiling  of  about  $25,- 
000,000  on  the  total  of  all  forms  of 
State  School  Aid.  This  is  supported 
by  the  following  table  combining  the 
three  state  aid  items: 


Special  Aids'^' 

lM8.t9  .  $1,971,279 

1949- .i(t  .  2.132.364 

1950- 51  .  2.200,731 


Pascoe  Aid'*' 
$14,065,767 
14,370,897 
15.392.604 


Armstrong  Aid 
$9,429,476 
8.824.660 
7.386,519 


Total  Aid 
$25,466,522 
25,327,921 
24,979,854 


It  is  significant,  however,  that  while 
the  State’s  share  in  the  cost  of  local 
schools  was  declining  slightly,  local 
school  taxes  rose  from  $113,000,000 
to  $149,000,000,  an  increase  of  $36,- 
000,000.  Thus  the  local  property 
owner  has  had  to  carry  by  himself 
increases  in  school  costs  growing  out 
of  inflation  and  the  steady  rise  in  the 
number  of  pupils  to  be  educated.  This 
is  undoubtedly  why  so  many  citizen 
groups  are  pressing  to  secure  the 
entire  cigarette  tax  revenue  for  school 
use.  while  other  groups  are  urging 
further  changes  in  the  State’s  tax 
structure  so  that  $30,000,000  to  $40,- 
000.000  in  additional  State  school  aid 
can  he  made  available. 


Notes: 

(1)  This  includes  Pascoe  Aid,  Armstrong 
Aid  and  Special  Aids.  For  a  breakdown  see 
the  table  above. 

(2)  This  includes  Pascoe  Aid  ($13,- 
211,790),  Special  Aids  ($1,9%,239)  and  an 
appropriation  of ‘$1,200,000  for  supplemental 
aid. 

(3)  These  include  state  appropriations 
for  veterans’  education,  industrial  schools, 
evening  schools,  crippled  children,  vocational 
aid,  manual  training,  etc. 

(4>  Pascoe,  Armstrong,  etc. 

(5(  These  appropriations  cover  the  cost 


of  operating  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  State  Library  and  Museum,  the 
State  Teachers’  Colleges  and  other  State 
schools.  State  expenditures  on  Rutgers  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  education,  etc. 

(6t  Pascoe  Aid  is  the  amount  which 
the  State  promised  school  districts  under 
Chap.  63,  P.  L.  1946,  the  basic  act  to  pro¬ 
vide  State  school  aid  for  equalized  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  in  New  Jersey.  The  old 
State  School  Tax  on  property  was  repealed 
when  this  act  was  pass^  in  1946.  The 
amount  of  aid  which  each  district  receives 
under  the  Pascoe  Act  is  fixed  by  a  formula 
based  on  number  of  pupils  and  local  ratables. 
Since  the  number  of  pupils  has  been  rising 
while  ratables  remained  relatively  constant, 
the  amount  of  aid  going  to  districts,  and 
hence  the  total  obligation  of  the  State  under 
this  Act,  have  been  increasing  each  year. 


HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS 


FREE  TO  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS:  ThU  bMuti- 
fully  illustrated  guide  book  and  story  book 
about  o  Fascinating  educational  hobby.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  leading  Educators.  Stamp  collecting 
stimulates  interest  in  Foreign  lands  and  peoples, 


helps  teach  history,  geography  and  other  sub¬ 
jects.  Please  state  number  of  copies  desired. 


THE  PHIIATEIIC  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  328,  Cambridge  39,  Man. 


GARDEN  STATE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

49  BRANCH  STREET.  MOCNT  HOLLY.  N.  L  T.L  929 

DIt.  LOl’IS  J.  K.XREK.  Owner  and  Manager 
Personalized  agenry.  Dr.  Kaser’tt  long  experience  and  acquaintance  with  school 
officials  affords  him  unusual  opportunities  for  placement  of  teachers.  More  than 
six  hundred  requests  for  teachers  were  received  during  the  past  year.  No  registra¬ 
tion  charge.  Write  for  blank. 


7hc  HOLT  OWL  insists 


mm: 


that  girls  and  boys  in  grades  7  and  8 

are  not  in  a  marked-up  elementary  school 

nor  in  a  marked-down  high  school 

but  are  in  the  interim  grades  of  the  junior  high  school 

whether  your  school  organization  contains  a  junior  high  school  or  not 

and  ojjcfS  two  new  textbooks  in  arithmetic  that  have  been  tailored  to  the 
measure  of  those  "tempestuous  years”  of  early  adolescence 


Everyday  Arithmetic 


Junior  Book  1  for  grade  7 


Junior  Book  2  for  grade  8 


* .  ■  by  DOUGLASS 

The  Owl  asks  the  privilege  of  stating  arguments  in  support  of  KIHNEY 

his  conviction  that  these  are  the  best  arithmetics  for  seventh-  lEMTZ 

and  eighth-graders.  Write  to 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY  New  York,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Chicago,  Son  Francisco 
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There  Are  Scores  of  Fine  Activities  Being  Conducted  in 
Education  in  New  Jersey  Each  Month,  Most  of  Which  Never 
Receive  the  Recognition  and  Detailed  Description  They 
Deserve  Because  of  Space  Limitations  in  This  Magazine. 
Therefore  the  REVIEW  Selected  Eight  Deemed  Especially 
Worthy  of  Commendation,  and  Awards. 


0%c6tcU  ta  .  .  . 


1  Summit  High  School:  The 
first  high  school  in  the  United 
States  to  present  Finian’s  Rain¬ 
bow  was  Sununit  High  School. 

The  tradition  of  an  annual  show 
goes  back,  in  Summit  High  School, 
thirty  years.  The  last  four  shows  have 
been  the  shared  responsibility  of 
Daniel  Kautzman,  music;  Gerald 
Crona,  drama;  and  Gerald  Cummins, 
dance.  This  triumvirate  daringly 
selected  the  play  which  ran  for  20 
months  on  Broadw’ay  partly  because 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  race  prejudice  are  themes 
implicit  in  the  text  and  stage  situations. 
The  show  was  staged  on  F'ebruary  16 
and  17. 

An  orchid  is  auarded  partly  because 
the  shotc  marks  an  unusually  imagi¬ 
native  way  to  observe  the  intent  of 
Brotherhood  Week,  annually  celebrated 
in  February. 


2  Bergen  County:  For  its  Legis¬ 
lative  Dinner,  an  annual  event, 
the  Bergen  County  Education  As¬ 
sociation  receives  a  cluster  of  orchids 
this  month.  Planned  with  meticulous 
detail,  the  occasion  could  not  but  make 
clear  the  intelligent  interest  teachers 
are  takitig  in  all  phases  of  govern¬ 
mental  activity.  Invited  guests,  for  the 
March  1  affair  held  in  the  Rustic  Cabin 
in  Englewood  Cliffs,  included  Senator 
David  Van  Alstyne  and  Assemblymen 
Lawrence  A.  Cavinato,  Edmund  E. 
Field.  Jr.,  Gill  C.  Job,  Walter  Henry 
Jones,  Mrs.  Wilma  Marggraff,  and 
Robert  H.  Pike. 

Dr.  Kenneth  McFarland,  Topeka 
Superintendent  and  a  former  NJEA 
Convention  headline  speaker,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  group.  Barbara  Wolf.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  member,  was  in 
charge  of  reservations. 


4  Brick  Township:  Recently  the 
teachers  from  the  Herbertsville, 
Laurelton,  and  Osbomville 
Schools  organized  the  Brick  Township 
Teachers  Association.  Its  officers  are 
John  J.  Byrne,  president;  Mrs.  A. 
Armes,  vice  president;  Mrs.  K.  Lynch, 
treasurer;  and  Mrs.  M.  Gettler,  secre¬ 
tary.  In  January  they  held  their  first 
planned  dinner  meeting,  with  two 
speakers  and  a  “Talk  About  Taxes”. 

It  has  been  proved  conclusively  that 
teachers  on  a  local  level  cannot  achieve 
effectively  unless  organized,  nor  can 
they  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from 
state  and  national  associations  unless 
machinery  exists  on  the  local  level  to 
promote  action. 

W  e  hope  the  opportunity  soon 
arrives  to  award  orchids  to  all  the  re¬ 
maining  communities  which  have  not 
yet  organized  into  local  associations. 


A  Mary  V.  Holman:  A  director 
of  guidance  in  Orange,  she  has 
”  written  a  book  on  “How  It  Feels 
To  Be  a  Teacher”,  published  by  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Columbia  University, 
for  $3.25. 

Credit  is  always  reflected  upon  the 
state  when  a  teacher  writes  a  book. 
Congratulations  ! 


5  The  New  Jersey  State  Aid 
Commission :  Appointed  by 
Governor  Driscoll,  and  composed 
of  legislators  and  laymen  sincerely- 
interested  in  education,  the  New  Jersey- 
State  Aid  Commission  in  January  held 
two  sectional  meetings  in  Newark  and 
Camden  to  which  were  invited  school 
board  members  from  the  21  counties 
to  express  their  reactions  to  the  present 
status  of  state  aid.  Approximately  80 
boards  sent  representatives  to  explain 
their  plight.  In  several  other  hearings, 
in  Trenton,  organizations  such  as  the 
NJEA  and  the  State  Federation  of 
School  Boards  were  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  points  of  view. 

This  orchid  is  presented  for  the  very 
obvious  and  sincere  attempt  to  obtain 
all  the  information  available,  from  the 
grass  roots  of  education  in  New  Jersey, 
before  decisions  are  reached  regarding 
the  recommendations  that  will  go  to 
the  Legislature. 


distributed  30-page  booklet  entitled 
Convention  Publicity. 

Published  by  the  National  School 
Public  Relatiojs  Association,  an  NEA 
affiliate,  the  booklet  is  built  upon  Mr. 
Johnson’s  rich  experience  in  handliae 
publicity  for  a  long  series  of  NJEA 
conventions.  His  co-author  was  Blandz 
E.  Crippen,  of  the  NEA  Press-Radie 
Division. 

A  galaxy  of  orchids  to  Larry,  whoae 
achievements  are  many  and  always  of 
high  calibre,  but  never  quite  equal  to 
his  modesty. 

Note:  If  this  item  appears,  it  will 
mean  that  the  galley  for  this  page  hat 
successfully  by-passed  the  busy  Mr. 
Johnson. 


R  Newark  West  Side  Adult 
J  School:  With  a  student  body  of 
f  900,  it  prints  and  circulates  1500 
copies  of  an  attractive  periodical.  The 
extra  copies  are  sent  to  physicians, 
dentists,  barbers,  beauty-parlor  opera¬ 
tors,  and  others,  requesting  that  they 
leave  the  News  on  tables  where  waiting 
customers  can  become  familiar  with 
the  opportunities  available  to  them. 

For  a  good  public  relations  device, 
which  should  be  copied  by  all  school 
publications,  we  proffer  a  bright-huei 
orchid  to  Dr.  John  T.  McSharry  and 
his  W  est  Side  Adult  School,  sponsored 
by  the  Newark  Board  of  Education. 


B  Laurence  B.  Johnson:  The 
long-time  editor  of  the  Review, 
for  the  past  five  months  volun¬ 
tarily  assuming  emergency  work  for 
the  Association  in  the  preparation  and 
promotion  of  “Talk  About  Taxes”  in 
the  military  absence  of  Lewis  Apple- 
gate,  is  tbe  co-author  of  a  nationally- 


S  Woodbury  High  School:  For 
its  Opportunity  Classes,  meeting 
on  Saturday  to  serve  the  desires 
of  pupils  unable  to  take  the  courses 
during  the  school  day  because  of 
schedule  conflicts  or  time  limitations, 
Woodbury  High  School  seems  to  be 
going  “beyond  the  line  of  duty”. 

Three  courses  are  given:  typewriting, 
chemistry,  and  woodworking.  Class 
size  is  limited  to  15.  Most  of  the 
students  are  above-average  in  ability. 
Admission  is  voluntary.  The  classes 
are  nut  designed  as  make-up  classes. 

Teachers  are  compensated  on  a  pro¬ 
rata  basis.  A  recent  questionnaire, 
distributed  by  Superintendent  Warren 
McClain,  showed  both  teachers  and 
students  equally  enthusiastic  about  tbe 
innovation. 
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Somerset  Teachers  Visit  Industry 

Four  hundred  teachers  and  administrators  from  seven  Somerset  County  school  districts  visited 
the  Johns-Manville  Research  Center  in  Findeme  in  January  as  part  of  an  in-service  orientation  program, 
to  create  better  understanding  of  the  inter-relationships  between  industry  and  education  in  the  American 
way  of  life. 

If  pupils  can  profit  from  field  trips,  so  can  teachers — at  least,  so  thought  the  teachers.  The 
boards  of  education  accepted  their  reasoning,  and  closed  schools  to  enable  them  to  tour  (he  largest 
research  plant  of  its  kind  in  America,  investigating  chiefly  the  problems  of  insulation. 


Ik  C 


Thr  trachrn  reaister  at  the  heainnini;  of  the  tour,  and 
are  formed  into  aroups  of  fifteen. 


A  few  insulation  products  are  explained  to  North 
Plainfield  teachers,  with  a  description  of  the  uses  to  which 
they  will  be  put. 


E.  R.  Williams,  director  of  the  Center,  welcomes  the 
teachers,  and  briefly  describes  the  experiences  that  await 
them. 


John  M.  Zorella,  Manville  supeivising  principal,  opens 
the  luncheon  part  of  the  meetina.  durina  which  oppor¬ 
tunities  were  given  to  ask  questions. 


:  '  -  ;m  I 

lir  \ 


Group  of  Somerville  and  Bridaewater  teachers  hears 
how  a  deep  knowledae  of  the  structure  of  wood  is  utilised 
ia  Insulation. 


Alvin  Brown.  Mce  President,  answers  a  teachers 
question  in  the  field  of  finance. 


i 

i 


i 
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Teachers  and  Budget  Results 


The  Review's  March  postcard  survey 
deals  with  the  results  of  the  ballot¬ 
ing  on  school  hoard  budgets  on  Febru¬ 
ary  13.  At  that  time  the  jieople  in  all 
Chapter  7  school  districts  approved  or 
rejected  budgets — budgets  which  in 
many  instances  held  the  answer  to  re¬ 
quests  made  of  boards  by  local  teacher 
associations,  as  well  as  answers  to  re¬ 
quests  for  bond  issues  for  new 
buildings. 


Postcard  survey  oonducled  by  REVIEW  shows  that  higher 
budgets  passed  w  ith  only  three  reported  rejections  in  February 
balloting.  Siiiiis  placed  in  budgets  for  anticipated  teache^ 
salary  items  seem  to  have  met  almost  universally  with  public 
approbation,  with  increases,  increments  and  adjnstmcntg 
figuring  in  the  plans. 


NEW  MAXIMA  MADE  POSSIBLE 


In  ROSELLE  a  budget  was  approved 
which  will  enable  the  Board  to  raise 
most,  if  not  all.  teachers,  to  new 
maxima  of  S4.(X)()  for  teachers  with  less 
than  four  years  of  training,  S44f)0  for 
teachers  with  bachelor  degrees,  and 
S4fi00  for  teachers  with  master  degrees. 

By  a  3  to  1  vote  UNION  TOWN¬ 
SHIP  voted  a  budget  increased  $297,- 
000  over  that  of  last  year.  The  sum 
included  provisions  for  a  $300  in¬ 
crease  for  teachers.  $4(K)  for  super¬ 
visors,  and  SS(K)  for  principals.  The 
people  also  voted  for  retroactive  in¬ 
creases  beginning  with  February  1. 
The  salary  guide  ranges  from  $2500 
to  $5300. 

Ust  year  the  SCOTCH  PLAINS 
board  established  a  salary  schedule 
moving  from  S24(K)  tt>  $42(K)  in  17 
steps,  with  a  three-year  adjustment 
period.  In  the  February  election  the 
people  authorized  sums  providing  for 
the  pay  ment  of  the  last  two  adjustment 
steps  in  one  year.  This  will  put  every 
teacher  at  his  proper  place  on  the 
schedule,  and  will  mean  an  average 
increase  of  $250  per  teacher. 


HIGHEST  INCREASE  EVER 
The  school  budget  of  WOODBURY 
for  1951-52  shows  the  greatest  increase 


in  the  history  of  the  schools.  It  is  e\- 
|)ected  that  the  tax  rate  will  increase 
40  cents,  of  which  30  cents  will  be 
used  for  $200  and  $300  increments. 

In  PALMYRA  it  is  expected  that 
two-thirds  of  the  $18,000  budget  in¬ 
crease  will  provide  for  $100  increases 
and  one-half  of  the  adjustment  re- 
(juired  to  place  all  teachers  at  their 
proper  place  on  the  salary  guide. 

The  HASBROUCK  HEIGHTS 
budget  is  expected  to  advance  the 
salary  schedule  maximum  by  $2(K).  and 
to  give  all  teachers  a  $200  increase  in 
addition  to  the  regular  increment. 

Teachers  in  TRENTON  will  receive 
normal  increments,  plus  a  S3(K)  in- 
ciease  retroactive  to  January  1,  1951. 

VERONA  reports  a  $200',(KK)  bond 
issue  for  a  school-plant  addition,  with 
increments,  for  teachers,  averaging 
$350.  Behind-the-wheel  driving  in¬ 
struction  has  also  been  authorized, 
together  with  a  project  dealing  with 
curriculum  revision  with  the  assistance 
of  Columbia  University. 

The  PENNS  GROVE-UPPER 
PENNS  NECK  School  District  floated 
a  $750.tKK)  bond  issue  for  an  upper- 
elementary  school,  increased  teacher 
salary  provisions  by  $21,500,  changed 
increments  from  $100  to  $150,  and 
raised  all  maxima  by  $250. 

The  MONTCLAIR  budget  expects 
to  provide  provisions  for  a  new  salar\ 
schedule  and  the  restoration  of  a 
remedial  reading  program. 

From  SPRINGFIELD’S  Jonathan 
Dayton  Regional  High  School  comes 
the  report  that  $1.50  per  pupil  w  ill  be 
provided  for  library  books,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  standards,  and  that  another 
teacher  will  be  added  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  program. 

In  RIVER  EDGE  the  new  budget 
provides  money  for  a  new  salary 
guide.  $500  above  the  present  guide. 


voters  approved  a  budget  increase  of 
$176,024.  with  no  opposition. 

Teacher  increases  in  MILLTOWN 
will  range  from  $200  to  $425,  thanks 
to  its  new  budget. 

Adjustments  over  a  3-year  period 
will  bring  all  teachers  up  to  their 
proper  places  on  the  salary  guide  in 
HAWTHORNE.  The  adjustments  were 
necessitated  by  the  rise  in  minimum 
salary  to  $2500. 

WOOD-RIDGE  had  a  bond  issue 
before  the  people  for  a  S490,(KX)  school 
construction  plan. 

An  interesting  development  is  occur¬ 
ring  in  MANVILLE.  The  board,  in 
addition  to  providing  salary  increases 
in  the  budget,  asked  the  electorate  to 
approve  the  dedication  of  funds  d^ 
rived  from  newly  volunteered  declared 
ratables  of  the  community’s  leading  in¬ 
dustry.  The  sum  amounted  to  $29,850 
in  1950  and  $30,150  in  1951.  The 
people  are  asked  to  allocate  these  funds 
for  the  construction  of  an  anticipated 
high  school.  Both  the  local  governing 
body  and  the  board  of  education  have 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  people’s  decision. 

Over  the  entire  state,  only  three  de¬ 
feated  budgets  so  far  have  been  re¬ 
ported.  They  are  the  budgets  of 
Boonton,  Hopewell  Boro,  and  Hi  Nella. 


**So  your*  family  ia  moving  to  another 
city  .  .  .  Are  you  sure  it  isn’t  a  plot  to 
brMk  us  up?” 


TAKE  BUILDING  SERIOUSLY 
Citizens  are  taking  the  building 
plight  seriously  in  WEST  ORANGE. 
Within  two  years  two  bond  issues  of 
$1,220,000  and  $900,000  have  been 
approved.  In  the  recent  election  the 


M( 

Sa 


“Honest,  Miss  Brown,  we  didn’t  know  k 
was  yours!” 
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Four  Tours  Are  Planned  by  ME  A 
For  Convention  Delegates 


The  NEA  Division  of  Travel  Service 
has  scheduled  three  pre-convention 
tours  in  which  New  Jersey  delegates  to 
the  San  Francisco  Convention  may 
wish  to  participate.  One  post-conven¬ 
tion  tour  to  Hawaii  is  also  featured. 

Each  of  the  three  earlier  tours  begins 
in  Chicago.  Special  coaches  from  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  will  leave  on 
June  22.  to  reach  the  gateway  city  on 
the  morning  of  June  23. 

The  first  tour,  PC-1,  goes  through 
the  Northwest  via  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  leaving  Chicago  at  4:(M) 
P.  M.  on  June  23.  The  first  over¬ 
night  stop  will  be  in  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota.  with  the  next  day  being  spent  in 
trips  to  the  Ford  Plant  and  the  State 
Capitol.  The  trip  will  continue  to 
Billings.  Montana.  Motor  coaches  will 
take  the  travelers  over  the  Red  Lodge 
Highway  to  Spokane,  to  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  to  Seattle,  to  Portland, 
and  then  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Central  tour,  PC-2,  leaves 
Chicago  at  12:01  P.  M.  on  June  23, 
and  provides  opportunities  to  see 
Omaha.  Boys  Town,  Denver,  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park.  Navajo 
Indian  schools.  Salt  Lake  and  the 
Mormon  Tabernacle,  ending  also  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  PC-3  tour  leaves  Chicago  also 
at  12:01  P.  M.  on  June  23.  Stops  will 
be  made  to  see  Kansas  City,  Santa  Fe. 
New  Mexican  Indian  pueblos,  the 
Grand  Canyon,  and  Los  Angeles. 

All  tours  will  end  on  arrival  in  San 
Francisco  on  July  1. 


DEPOSIT  IS  NEEDED 


Tour  costs,  using  All-Coach  trans¬ 
portation,  for  Tour  PC-1  amount  to 
«1 67.44;  for  Tour  PC-2,  $193.34;  for 
Tour  PC-3,  $189.72.  For  First-Class 
rail  accommodations  approximataely 
.S38.00  must  be  added.  A  slight  ad¬ 
ditional  charge,  up  to  $8.00,  may  be 
necessitated  if  individual  tourists  select 
longer  return  routes.  These  charges 
include  the  L5  percent  Federal  tax. 


14-day  tour,  leaving  San  FTancisco  on 
July  9  and  returning  on  July  23,  will 
cost  apprt)ximately  $.390. 

Visitors  will  find  much  to  attract 
them  in  the  three  islands  visited. 
Among  the  attractions  will  be  Waikiki 
Beach,  pineapple  canneries.  Coral  Gar¬ 
dens,  the  world's  largest  volcano  crater, 
the  world’s  largest  active  volcano, 
lava  flows,  and  a  650,000  acre  ranch. 


HAWAII  AHOY 

Honolulu  is  only  9*4  hours  distant 
from  the  Convention  City,  by  air.  A 


FORTY-FIRST  YEAR 

Summer  Sessions 

for  teachers 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

ERMONT 


Summer  Session  — 
July  9  -  Aug.  18 


AKain,  Temple  University  offers  a  wide 
selection  of  graduate  and  underitraduate 
courses  in  its  Summer  Sessions  .  .  .  makins 
the  reitular  University  facilities  available  to 
teachers,  school  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents.  If  you  require  courses  for  certifica¬ 
tion.  or  if  you  are  a  candidate  for  a  degree, 
you  will  find  that  the  Temple  Summer 
Sessions  are  ideally  suited  to  your  needs. 
And  apart  from  its  educational  advantages, 
the  University— and  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  environs— offer  many  cultural  and 
recreational  opportunities.  You'll  enjoy 
spending  a  summer  in  Philadelphia. 


Oraduate  and  undergraduate 
courses.  Liberal  Arts.  Pre-medical. 
Education,  Guidance,  Dramatics, 
Painting,  Classical  and  Modern 
Languages,  Conservation  and  Edu¬ 
cation  Workshops.  Recreation  In 
mountains,  lakes,  and  to  points  ol 
historic  Interest.  For  Bulletin  write, 

III  Director,  Summer  Session 

BURLINGTON  13,  VERMONT 
IL'  ON-LAKE-CHAMPLAIN 


PRt-SESSIONS  JUNI  4  TO  JUKI  22 
REGUIAR  SESSIONS  JUNE  25  TO  AUGUST  3 
POST-SESSIONS  AUGUST  A  TO  AUGUST  24 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

PHILADILPNIA 


Write  for  the  Temple  University  Summer 
Sessions  Bulletin  which  lists  the  courses  to 
be  offered  during  the  1951  Summer  Sessions. 
Address  Office  of  the  Registrar,  Broad  Street 
and  Montgomery  Avenue,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pa. 


Registrations  should  be  made  with 
the  Division  of  Travel  Service,  NEA. 
1201  16th  St.,  N.  W,,  Washington, 
D.  C.  A  deposit  of  $2.5  is  required  with 
the  initial  application  with  the  balance 
payable  one  month  prior  to  the  de¬ 
parture  date.  Cancellations  requested 
up  to  two  weeks  before  departure  will 
receive  full  refunds.  Later  cancellations 
will  be  subject  to  a  service  charge. 

Accommodations  in  hotels  are  typi¬ 
cally  of  the  twin-bed  with  bath  type. 
A  $5,000  accident  insurance  policy, 
including  payment  of  medical  expenses 
up  to  S.^X),  is  provided. 

The  tour  price  includes  round-trip 
rail  fare,  but  no  planned  program  is 

Erovided  on  the  return  journey.  Mem- 
ers  may  select  their  own  return  route. 
Tour  costs  include,  in  addition  to  the 
rail  fare,  hotel  accommodations,  sight¬ 
seeing.  all  breakfasts,  and  tips  for  bag¬ 
gage  handling.  Not  included  are  ac¬ 
commodations  after  arrival  in  San 
Francisco,  nor  tips  and  costs  for 
personal  services. 


Aliami 


Spend  a  week  in  breeze-swept  Miami;  live  like 
a  millionaire  at  low  vacation  rates.  Then,  just  a  step 
to  Mexico  City,  via  four-engined  Guest  airliner.  In 
an  ancient  land,  see  the  color  and  drama  of  fiestas, 
floating  gardens,  Aztec  temples.  Live  in  luxury  the 
Latin  way,  for  dollars  buy  about  four  times  more 
now  in  Mexico. 


S««  yowr  frav*! 
agwnt  for  comploto 
Miomi-Moxico  twin  va¬ 
cations,  savan  days  or 
mora  aoch  ploca.  Or 
writ#: 


A  Scheduled 
International  Airline 


32  Mgcayn*  Uvd. 
AAiami,  Florida 


irffisr 


AIKWAYS 

Mexico  •  Miami  •  Bermuda  •  Madrid  •  Europe 
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He^s  not  superman^  but  he^s  the  next  thing  to  it:  a  teacher 


Bob  Bole 


Beseareh  Bireetor 


the  Maplewood  Junior  High  School.  ^ 
where  he  stayed  until  1948.  Then  the  ^ 
NJEA  Office  and  Personnel  Committee,  ^ 

after  interviewing  many  candidates,  ^ 

recommended  his  appointment  for  the 
newly-created  research  post. 

Mr.  Bole  entered  a  field  in  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  end  of  questions,  strate 
Within  the  past  13  months  he  has  pro-  educj 
duced  20  major  research  studies,  sev-  Bo 
eral  of  which  are  of  doctorate  calibre  mont 
and  scope.  During  the  same  period  of  appr( 
time,  according  to  a  careful  record  kept  with 
by  his  indefatigable  secretary,  Anna  he  wc 
Moore,  he  has  answered  628  questions  quest 
of  major  and  minor  importance,  has  Th 
supplied  the  factual  background  for  the  concl 
other  members  of  the  staff  working  on  be  e 
salary' presentations,  pension  problems  alter 
and  state-aid  issues;  has  prepared  ten  askir 
of  his  popular  and  concise  Review  indie 
columns,  and  has  made  23  speeches  of  be  ra 


Back  in  the  late  20’s,  when  Trenton 
High  School  was  monarch  of  the 
basketball  courts,  it  was  a  common 
but  always  thrilling  sight  to  see  an 
intent  sandy-haired  lad  in  the  back- 
court.  standing  alone  in  the  protection 
of  his  basket,  steal  the  ball  miracu¬ 
lously  from  the  hands  of  a  fast-breaking 
offense. 

“That’s  Bobby  Bole,”  Trenton 
High’s  adherents  would  say  proudly, 
“the  best  standing  guard  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  He’s  been  an  All-Star  selection  for 
two  years  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  Trenton’s  State  champion¬ 
ship  records.” 

“Bobby  was  a  team  man.”  says 
Coach  Leroy  (Red)  Smith,  of  Trenton. 
“He  was  always  where  he  should  be. 
With  him  in  the  backcourt  the  other 
players  could  think  almost  entirely  of 
offense.  Bobby  handled  the  ball  more 
than  anyone  on  the  team,  starting 
plays,  rarely  shooting — yet  when  the 
team  was  behind  it  was  usually  Bobby 
that  came  through  with  the  essential 
goals.” 

Bobby  Bole,  the  former  Trenton 
High  School  court  captain  and  All- 
State  guard,  is  now  Mr.  Bole,  the 
NJEA’s  first  Research  Director.  He’s 
still  strong  on  defense;  he’s  also  a  key 
figure  in  the  NJEA’s  offensive  team. 

“Now  that  we  have  seen  the  differ¬ 
ence  Mr.  Bole  makes  in  the  services  the 
Association  can  render,”  Executive 
Secretary  Frederick  L.  Hipp  has  re¬ 
peatedly  said,  “we  often  wonder  how 
we  ever  got  along  before  he  joined  our 
staff.” 

The  41 -year-old  researcher  by  train¬ 
ing  is  a  teacher.  He  graduated  from 
Wooster  College  in  Ohio  in  1933,  and 
immediately  entered  teaching  in 
Trenton,  in  Junior  High  School 
Number  Four.  Graduate  work  in 
Rutgers  and  New  York  University 
earned  him  his  M.A.  and  moved  him 
toward  his  doctorate.  In  1937  Dr.  Ross 
Runnels.  Maplewood-South  Orange 
principal,  visited  Junior  Four,  observed 
the  superior  mathematics  teaching  in 
Mr.  Bole’s  classroom,  and  lured  him  to 


ROBERT  BOLE 


(As  it  Appeared  on  One  Monday  Morning) 

1.  To  make  a  study  of  District  X’s  salary  practices. 

2.  To  study  school  building  debt  limitation  problems  facing  N.  J. 
school  districts. 

3.  To  obtain  birth  statistics  at  local  level  for  Mr.  X. 

4.  To  make  a  detailed  study  of  tax  problems  for  the  EPC. 

5.  To  obtain  for  a  PTA  statistics  on . County  teacher 

turnover,  number  enrolled  in  teachers’  colleges,  anticipate  enroll¬ 
ment  in .  County  schools. 

6.  To  obtain  data  for  speaker  on  school  district  building  needs. 

7.  To  obtain  data  on  salaries  of  junior  high  school  principals,  vice¬ 
principals,  and  directors  for  local  association. 

8.  To  conclude  the  study  of  N.  J.  salary  schedules. 

9.  To  make  a  study  of  staff  pension  provisions. 

10.  To  compare  N.  J.  Teachers’  Pension  Fund  with  State  Firemen’s 
and  Police  Pension  Funds. 

11.  To  study  minimum  and  maximum  salaries  for  college  graduates  in 
state  employ. 

12.  To  make  a  study  of  “take-home  pay”  and  “contract  salaries”. 

13.  To  study  methods  of  payment  of  teachers’  salaries,  adjustment  prac¬ 
tices.  credit  for  prior  serv'ice.  and  equivalency  practices. 

14.  To  prepare  an  annotated  bibliography  on  school  building  needs  in 
the  State. 

15.  To  prepare  answers,  based  on  research,  to  nine  questions  involved 
in  State  Aid. 


don  of  the  petitioning  local  association. 
But  the  next  two  letters  asking  for  the 
salaries  of  New  Jersey  music  teachers 
compared  with  other  teachers,  and  data 
concerning  the  economic  implications 
of  multi-family  housing  on  educational 
costs,  would  elicit  a  tremulous  Whee, 
again  echoed  from  the  adjoining  desk. 

Each  staff  member  serves  as  secre¬ 
tary  and  counsellor  for  several  specified 
N7EA  committees.  The  committees  to 
which  Mr.  Bole  is  assigned,  largelv 
because  of  the  nature  of  their  work, 
are  the  Pension,  Salary,  and  Insurance 
Committees.  It  was  the  Salary  Com¬ 
mittee  that  gave  him  his  greatest 
problem  of  the  past  year,  the  task  of 
determining  the  cost  involved  in  insti¬ 
tuting  the  proposed  State  minimum 
salary  schedule.  To  obtain  the  answer 
Mr.  Bole’s  office  had  to  plot  the  train¬ 
ing,  experience,  salary,  and  adjustment 
costs  of  every  public  school  teacher  in 
.New  Jersey. 

In  this  connection  let  us  quote  Dr. 
Hipp  again.  “Our  committees,”  says 
he,  “have  to  have  facts  upon  which  to 
base  decisions.  Before  Mr.  Bole’s  em¬ 
ployment  we  had  to  hire  outside 
agencies  to  make  essential  studies  for 
us.  Just  this  one  study,  of  the  costs 
of  the  proposed  minimum  salary  sched¬ 
ule,  would  have  placed  an  enormous 
burden  upon  our  budget,  if  we  had  to 
be  dependent  upon  other  agencies.  Yet 


such  studies  have  to  be  made  before 
we  have  any  chance  of  having  our  sug¬ 
gestions  considered.” 

Questions  now  are  accepted  with 
much  greater  confidence  and  equanim¬ 
ity.  They  reach  Mr.  Bole  by  a  variety 
of  media,  from  many  geographical 
areas,  and  from  a  host  of  sources.  A 
letter  from  Auburn,  Alabama,  asks  for 
information  concerning  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  New  Jersey  teachers’ 
salaries  and  the  cost  of  living  from 
1920  to  the  present  time.  A  telephone 
call  from  a  local  a^ociation  asks  what 
districts  in  New  Jersey  require  teachers 
to  take  undergraduate  or  graduate 
courses  as  prerequisites  for  increments. 
An  individual  writes,  inquiring  about 
his  pension  allowance  if  he  retires  after 
37.2  years  of  service  in  New  Jersey. 
One  question  (of  33)  left  at  the  NJEA 
booth  in  Atlantic  City  asked  for  a) 
salary  information  of  New  Jersey 
school  districts,  b)  per-pupil  costs,  c) 
contractual  status  of  teachers,  d)  dis¬ 
tricts  paying  on  a  12-months’  basis,  e) 
districts  granting  sabbatical  leaves,  f) 
sick-leave  provisions  in  N.  J.  schools, 
and  g)  pupil-teacher  ratios  existing  in 
the  state. 

Even  pupils  have  learned  the  location 
of  the  fountain  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  New  Jersey  education.  “Will 
you  please  send  to  our  class  any  in¬ 
formation  your  office  may  have  on  the 


McKee,  Language  for  Meaning 


A  complete  course  in  language.  Grades  2-8,  now  in  use  in 


244  New  Jersey  School  Districts 


McKee,  Reading  for  Meaning 


A  basic  series  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the  purpose 
of  teaching  reading  is  to  develop  reading  ixnver. 

Complete  equipment  now  ready  for  Grades  1,  2,  and  3. 


This  Is  America’s  Story 


WILDER  -  LUDLUM  -  BROWN 


A  new  textbook  which  makes  history  live  for  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grade  pupils. 

Practice  Exercises  and  Review  Tests  are  available. 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO. 


432  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Reineit,  Representative 
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teaching  profession?”  naively  asked  an 
enterprising  South  Jersey  Miss. 

“Is  the  job  of  research  director  a 
full-time  job?”  This  is  one  question 
that  hasn’t  yet  been  asked.  But  the 
Boswellian  Miss  Moore,  as  well  as  the 
long-suffering  Mrs.  Bole,  would  prob¬ 
ably  answer,  “Almost”.  Mr.  Bole’s 
typical  work-week  is  never  less  than  70 
hours.  As  can  be  seen,  that  leaves  a 
gradually  diminishing  period  of  98 
hours. 

But  Mr.  Bole  smiles  and  says.  “Our 
job  is  to  serve  the  teachers.  If  they 
ask  questions,  we’ll  try  to  answer  them, 
as  fast  and  as  well  as  humanly  possible. 
We’re  not  supermen,  but  we’re  the  next 
thing  to  it.  We’re  teachers!” 


NOW,  A  COMPLETE 
SCIENCE  PROGRAM 


SCIENCE  AND  HEALTH 
AND  CONSERVATION 


WE  SEE  Pr«-arim«r 

SUNSHINE  AND  RAIN  Primtr 

THROUGH  THE  YEAR  1 

WINTER  COMES  AND  GOES  2 

THE  SEASONS  PASS  3 

THE  HOW  AND  WHY  CLUB  4 

HOW  AND  WHY  EXPERIMENTS  5 

HOW  AND  WHY  DISCOVERIES  6 

HOW  AND  WHY  EXPLORATIONS  7 

HOW  AND  WHY  CONCLUSIONS  B 


TEACHER’S  MANUALS 
ACTIVITY  BOOKS 
FILMSTRIPS 


Publishers  of  the  Prose  and  Poetry  Reading 
I  and  the  Enjoying  English  Language  Series 


THE  L  W.  SINGER  CO.  INC. 

SYRACUSt  .*  N.  Y 


Represented  by  T.  K.  ELLIS 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 


A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICAN'r  TO  THEM 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Hy  Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
SJEA  Attorney 

Do  public  school  nurses  have  tenure 
in  New  Jersey? 

Yes.  The  statute  provides  that  full¬ 
time  school  nurses  of  the  public  schools 
in  any  school  district  of  this  State  shall 
have  tenure  of  office  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  6.5  years.  This  tenure  of 
office  is  acquired  after  the  expiration 
of  a  period  of  employment  of  three 
consecutive  calendar  years  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  school  district  unless  a  shorter 
period  is  fixed  by  the  employing 
board;  or  after  employment  for  three 
consecutive  academic  years  together 
with  employment  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  succeeding  academic  year. 

Under  what  conditions  is  a  teacher 
eliipble  for  membership  in  the  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund? 

Under  the  terms  of  the  statute,  no 
person  shall  be  considered  a  teacher 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  statute  who  is  not 
regularly  employed  in  teaching  as  a 
full-time  occupation  outside  of  vaca¬ 
tion  periods.  The  statute  also  pro¬ 
vides  that,  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  determine 
whether  any  teacher  is  employed  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

A  teacher  who  has  applied  for  dis¬ 
ability  retirement  has  been  turned  down 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pension 
Fund.  Does  this  teacher  have  any 
remedy  under  the  circumstances? 

Yes.  An  applicant  for  disability 
rttirement  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  may 
appeal  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  decision  of  the  latter,  however, 
shall  be  final  and  binding  on  all  the 
parties. 

May  a  local  Board  of  Education  com¬ 
pel  a  teacher  to  teach  on  a  leKol 
holiday? 

No.  The  Revised  Statutes  18:13-11.5 
contain  the  following  provision: 

“No  teacher  shall  be  required  to 
teach  school  on  any  day  declared  by 
law  to  be  a  public  holiday,  and  no 
deduction  from  a  teacher’s  salarv  shall 
be  made  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a 
school  day  happens  to  be  a  day  de¬ 
clared  by  law  to  be  a  public  holiday. 
Any  contract  made  in  violation  of  this 
section  shall  have  no  force  or  effect 
as  against  a  teacher.” 


PENSIONS  FOR  VETERANS 

By  Robert  D.  Bole 
NJEA  Research  Director 

C'an  a  teacher-veteran  retire  now 
under  a  veterans’  pension  law? 

Yes.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
present  veterans’  pension  law  for  public 
employees  a  teacher-veteran  may  retire 
at  age  62,  or  before  62  if  he  becomes 
incapacitated  for  the  duties  of  his 
position. 

Must  the  teacher-veteran  acquire  a 
minimum  number  of  years  of  service 
to  become  eligible  for  retirement  as 
a  veteran? 

Yes.  The  teacher-veteran  must  ac¬ 
quire  at  least  20  years  of  service  in 
public  employment  in  New  Jersey.  The 
service  does  not  have  to  be  confined  to 
one  place  of  employment  nor  does  it 
have  to  be  20  years  of  continuous 


What  is  the  retirement  benefit  the 
teacher-veteran  can  obtain? 

The  teacher-veteran  at  age  62  and 
w  ith  20  )ears  of  service  may  retire  and 
receive  from  his  local  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  a  pension  equal  to  one-half  of  his 
final  salary. 

Can  a  teacher-veteran  retire  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Law  and  also  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Veterans’  Pension 
law? 

No.  He  must  choose  to  retire  under 
oi.e  of  these  laws  and  waive  his  pension 
rights  under  the  other  law. 

Is  there  any  new  veteran  pension 
legislation  being  considered  by  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature? 

Yes.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  present  legislature  which  would  re¬ 
place  the  present  veteran  law  for  public 
employees.  Under  this  law  the  teacher 
would  contribute  .5  percent  of  salary 
and  the  state  would  contribute  4  per¬ 
cent.  The  teacher-veteran  would  receive 
a  retirement  allowance  of  one-half 
salary  after  30  years  of  service.  The 
new  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  not 
affect  the  pension  status  of  teacher- 
veterans  already  retired  under  the 
jiresent  veteran  pension  law. 


PENSIONS 

By  John  A.  W oori,  HI 
Secretary,  TP  &  AF 

In  a  recent  column  the  EDUCATION¬ 
AL  REVIEW  warned  us  about  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  social  security.  Can  you 
report  any  progress  in  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  along  this  line? 

How  does  our  New  Jersey  system 
compare  with  similar  systems  in  other 
states  in  contribution  and  benefit  pro¬ 
visions  and  in  security,  so  far  as  the 
building  up  of  reserves  by  the  State 
is  concerned?  | 

No  model  bill  has  yet  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  New  jersey  Legislature 
setting  up  an  authority  to  negotiate 
with  the  Social  Security  Board  for 
bringing  public  employees  under  fed¬ 
eral  social  security. 

A  study  of  the  benefits  of  72  retire¬ 
ment  systems  for  teachers,  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  benefits,  administration,  and 
probable  future  developments  of  state 
teachers  retirement  systems  is  available 
as  the  December  19.50  Research  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  entitled.  “Public  School  Re¬ 
tirement  at  the  Half-Century”.  The 
c(>mpara'.ive  tables  and  discussions 
which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  bulletin 
are  excellent  reference  materials  in 
comparing  our  fund  with  similar  funds. 
For  fifty  cents,  single  copies  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  NEA.  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  Northwest,  Washington  6.  D.  C. 

On  page  .50  of  the  January  1951 
NEA  Journal.  Madaline  K.  Remmlein, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Research 
Division,  discusses  “Statutory  Analysis 
of  Teacher  Retirement”. 

“The  NT^A  Research  Bulletin  for 
December  19.50  may  well  be  the  bench¬ 
mark  for  measuring  the  progress  of 
teacher  retirement  in  the  next  decade. 

During  this  decade,  state  legisla¬ 
tures  will  take  one  of  three  roads: 

(a)  continue  and  improve  teacher- 
retirement  systems  along  the 
lines  recommended  by  the 
NEA’s  National  Council  on 
Teacher  Retirement; 

(b)  attempt  to  combine  teacher- 
retirement  systems  with  federal 
social  security;  or 

(cl  place  teachers  under  federal 
social  security  and  liquidate 
existing  teacher-retirement  sys¬ 
tems.” 
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Holden  Book  Covers 

Assures  Maximum  Seri'iee  from  your  Textbooks! 


•  They  receive  the  Wear  instead  of  the  book. 

•  They  reenforce  the  binding. 

•  They  keep  hooks  clean  and  sanitary. 

Their  attractive,  fresh  appearance  commands  the  respect  of  pupils. 
They  are  tough.  They  are  tailored.  Their  cost  is  an  actual  saving. 


GET  THE  HOLDEN  HABIT! 

SAMPLES  FREE 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


UN  TED  WORLD  FILMS' 
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PROCESSES 
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Shows  growth  and  development  by 
special  photographic  treatment... 
paced  slowly  to  reveal  details  of 
actual  motion. 
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PRICES  AND  RUNNING  TIME 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 


on- 


Citizenship,  Adult  Classes  Grow, 
Certificates  Issued  at  Peak 


By  EVERETT  C.  PRESTON 

Director,  Divisions  of  Adult  Education  and  Certification 


Two  THOUSAND  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  more  persons  were  enrolled 
in  naturalization  and  citizenship 
education  classes  in  New  Jersey  in 
1949-1950  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
1948-1949.  During  the  past  year  a 
total  of  6,152  students  attended  such 
class  groups  conducted  under  the  aus- 

Rices  of  diirty-six  school  districts  in 
few  Jersey.  A  total  of  181  classes 
were  carri^  on.  The  table  below  in¬ 
dicates  the  growth  in  enrollments  in 
naturalization  and  citizenship  educa¬ 
tion  during  the  past  five  years  in  New 
Jersey. 

ENROLLMENT  RISES 

The  number  of  students  has  nearly 
quadrupled,  while  the  number  of  school 
districts  and  the  number  of  classes  pro¬ 
viding  such  adult  civic  education  have 
much  more  than  doubled.  During  the 
past  year  classes  in  naturalization  and 
citizenship  were  provided  in  two-thirds 
of  New  Jersey’s  counties.  The  previ¬ 
ous  year  only  ten  counties  provided 
the  opportunity. 

The  growth  in  enrollments  in  natu¬ 
ralization  and  citizenship  classes  in  our 
State  is  the  direct  result  of  increased 
immigration  resulting  from  the  revision 
of  our  national  immigration  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  displaced  persons  from 
foreign  countries. 


School 

School 

Districts 

Providine 

Number  of 
Classes 

Students 

Year 

Instruction 

Conducted 

Enrolled 

1945-1946 

17 

70 

1592 

1946-1947 

22 

101 

19% 

1947-1948 

25 

116 

3624 

1948-1949 

24 

128 

4034 

1949-1950 

36 

181 

6152 

MORE  ADLXT  CLASSES 

Annual  reports  submitted  by  com¬ 
munity  directors  of  adult  education  and 
school  administrators  in  New  Jersey 
for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
1950  show  a  growth  in  the  number  of 


community  adult  schools  and  in  the 
number  of  people  enrolled.  The  table 
below  indicates  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  establishment  of  adult 
learning  opportunities  through  adult 
schools  in  New  Jersey  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  number  of  people  en¬ 
rolled  has  multiplied  five  times,  and 
the  number  of  schools  conducted  has 
more  than  tripled.  It  is  expected  that 
the  number  of  schools  operating  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  year  will  exceed  the  one 
hundred  mark. 

Among  the  interesting  trends  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  annual  reports  are: 

(1)  Increasing  financial  support 
being  provided  for  adult  schools  by 
local  boards  of  education. 

(2)  Increasing  participation  by  lay 
advisory  boards  in  the  promotion  of 
adult  school  programs. 

(3)  Extension  of  programs  to  in¬ 
clude  both  spring  and  fall  terms. 

(4)  Increasing  enrollments  in  busi¬ 
ness  subjects,  group  relations  and  psy¬ 
chology,  automobile  behind-the-wheel 
driver  education,  arts  and  crafts,  home 
and  family  living,  and  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations. 

(5)  Increasing  salaries  for  directors 
and  instructors. 


COMPARATIVE  TOTALS 
1945-1946  to  1949-1950 


Year 

No.  Of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Courses 
Cond. 

Enroll¬ 

ments 

No.  of 
People 
Enrolled 

1945-1946 

26 

327 

11,731 

7,498 

1946-1947 

48 

638 

23354 

19,355 

1947-1948 

58 

1087 

32,092 

28340 

1948-1949 

71 

1212 

33,991 

29379 

1949-1950 

82 

1205 

36,7% 

35,642* 

CERTIFICATE  INCOME  RISES 

5,853  were  issued  and  renewed  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  ending  June  30,  1950, 
exceeding  the  previous  year  by  77.  In 
addition,  479  certificates  were  issued 
in  duplicate  and  exchanged  for  the 
regular  limited  forms,  and  508  en¬ 


dorsements  were  placed  on  certificates 
already  issued.  Approximately  four 
hundred  of  these  endorsements  were 
the  provisional  certification  to  teach  in 
grades  three  through  eight  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  which  was  granted  to 
the  holders  of  limited  and  permanent 
certificates  in  the  general  secondary  or 
special  subject  fields.  This  made  a  total 
of  6,840  certificates  issued,  renewed, 
exchanged,  duplicated,  and  endorsed 
during  the  year  1949-50.  The  regular 
charge  of  five  dollars  was  made  for 
each  of  the  certificates  issued  in  sub¬ 
standard,  regular  limited,  or  perma-  , 
nent  form.  The  total  of  such  certifi-  | 
cates  was  4,177,  or  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  eighteen  certifi¬ 
cates.  The  total  income  amounted  to 
$20,885.  There  was  no  fee  charged 
for  the  2.663  certificates  which  were 
renewed,  exchanged,  or  issued  as 
duplicates. 

The  total  number  of  provisional 
and  temporary  substandard  certificates 
issued  dropped  from  1,031  in  1948-49 
to  841  in  1949-.50,  a  difference  of  190. 

•  •  *  •  •  • 

Great  men  have  gone  before  us 
Great  men  udll  follow  after. 

Time’s  vaulted  arches  echo 
With  their  brat'e-hearted  laughter. 

The  valiant  men  before  us 
Left  all  mankind  their  debtor. 

They  found  life  good  in  living 
And  sought  to  leave  it  better. 

The  men  who  follow  after 
Loom  like  a  glooming  tower. 

Can  we  be  less  than  heroes 
In  an  appointed  hour? 

•  •  *  •  *  • 

The  number  of  regular  limited  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  increased  by  fifty-two  in 
1949-50  over  the  preceding  year  to  a 
total  of  2,033,  The  number  of  regular 
permanent  certificates  issued  also  in¬ 
creased  from  1.147  in  1948-49  to  1,303 
in  1949-50,  or  an  increase  of  156  cer¬ 
tificates.  The  number  of  renewals  of 
substandard  temporary  limited  and 
provisional  certificates  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  from  1,617  in  1948-49  to  1,676 
in  1949-50.  The  decrease  in  the  num¬ 
bers  of  substandard  certificates  issued 
was  mainly  the  result  of  the  with- 
.  drawal  of  substandard  certificates  in 
the  secondary  education  field. 


Table  Showina  Number  of  Certificolet  Issued  by 
Slate  Board  of  Examiners  from  1941  to  1950 

Provisional 


Year 

and  Tem- 
porarr 

Limited 

Perma¬ 

nent 

Renewals  Total 

1941-42 

52 

1914 

937 

802 

3725 

1942-43 

1908 

858 

618 

556 

3940 

1943-44 

792 

1450 

669 

417 

3328 

1944-45 

768 

1229 

1084 

779 

3860 

1945-46 

888 

1521 

1284 

819 

4512 

1946-47 

1107 

1545 

1080 

%1 

4693 

1947-48 

1098 

1581 

1005 

1251 

4935 

1948-49 

1031 

1981 

1147 

1617 

5776 

1949-50 

841 

2033 

1303 

1676 

5853 

*  (Includes  several  estimated  numbers) 
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Leadership  Conf erenee  - 1951 


New  Jersey  Education  Association  —  New  Jersey  Council  of  Teacher  Organizations 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton  —  Saturday,  April  14,  1951 


Program 

9:30  a.m.  Registration 

10:00  a.m.  Group  Discussions 

In  order  to  permit  greater  coverage  of  diicassion 
meetings  by  conferees,  two  separate  gronp  ditetusions 
will  be  held  for  each  of  the  six  topics  to  be  discnssed 
at  the  Conference. 

SALARIES — Terrace  Room 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS— Studio  Room 
PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH — Princeton  Room 
RETIREMENT — Hunt  Room 

11:00  a.m.  Group  Discussions 

WORKING  CONDITIONS— Terrace  Room 
SALARIEIS — Studio  Room 
RETIREMENT — Princeton  Room 
SCHOOL  HNANCES— Hunt  Room 

12:15  p.m.  LuncAeon— Ballroom 

Presiding — Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price,  Presi¬ 
dent,  New  Jersey  Education  Association 

1 :45  p.m.  Group  Discussions 

PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH— Terrace  Room 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS— Studio  Room 
WORKING  CONDITIONS— Princeton  Room 
SCHOOL  nNANCES-Hunt  Room 

3:00  p.m.  General  Meeting — Ballroom 

Presiding — Mrs.  Constance  Mourad,  Presi¬ 
dent,  N.  J.  Council  of  Teacher  Organiza¬ 
tions 

Address — Thinking  Big — John  N.  Patterson, 
President  of  the  Child  Education  and 
Child  Labor  Association,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

4:00  p.m.  High  Tea  and  Socitzl — Terrace  Room 

“The  Hamboners” — Quartet  from  N.  J. 
State  Home  for  Boys,  Jamesburg,  New 
Jersey 

Group  Discussions 

Blueprint  for  Progress — Organization  Responsi¬ 
bility  for  .  .  . 

1.  SALARIES— 

10:00  a.m. — Terrace  Room 
1 1 :00  a.m. — Studio  Room 

Chairman  — Freda  Scribner,  Second  and  Park  School. 
Vineland 

Consultant— Charles  Cieske,  Union  Avenue  School. 
Irvington 

Secretary  — William  Henry,  President,  Weehawken 
Teachers  Association 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Where  are  the  b^st  salary  schedules  today?  What 
is  the  relationship  between  them  and  community’s 
ability  to  pay? 

2.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  recently  adopted 
schedules? 


3.  Should  schedules  be  tied  to  costs  of  living? 

4.  What  salary  arguments  affect  board  and  community 
dunking? 

5.  Who  should  draft  a  salary  schedule:  Board?  A^ 
ministrator?  Teachers’  organization?  Outside 
experts? 

6.  How  do  across-the-board  increases  affect  schedules? 

II.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS— 

10:00  a.m. — Studio  Room 
1:45  p.m. — Studio  Room 

Chairman  — Nicholas  C.  DeVita,  President,  Sussex 
County  Education  Association,  Hamburg 
Consultant — Milson  Raver,  Executive  Secretary,  Mary¬ 
land  Education  Association 
Secretary  — Mrs.  Hannah  C.  Justice,  President,  Lower 
Penns  Neck  Teachers  Association,  Elmer 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  can  we  make  individual  teachers  public-rela- 
tions-consc  ious  ? 

2.  What  is  a  good  public  relations  policy  for  a  local 
organization? 

3.  How  ran  we  build  lay  contacts?  Is  a  citizens’ 
committee  helpful?* 

4.  What  about  advertising?  Is  it  good  in  all  com¬ 
munities?  What  are  its  aims?  Who  prepares  it? 
How  can  we  measure  results? 

HI.  SCHOOL  FINANCES— 

11:00  a.m. — Hunt  Room 
1:45  p.m. — Hunt  Room 

Chairman  — James  T.  Holcombe,  High  School,  Union 
Consultants — William  H.  Mason,  Jr.,  Morris  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Morristown 
(morning  group) 

Sampson  G.  Smith.  Somerset  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Somerville 
(afternoon  group) 

Secretary —  Mrs.  Jo  Helstrom.  President,  Madison 
Teachers  Association,  Madison 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  do  we  answer  the  question,  “Where’s  the 
money  coming  from?” 

2.  What’s  the  relation  between  state  school  aid  and 
the  local  school  budget? 

3.  How  can  we  make  our  local  citizens  receptive  to 
statewide  tax  revision? 

4.  Could  assessment  revision  help  ns? 

5.  How  can  we  analyze  a  local  budget?  What  can 
a  municipal  accountant  do  for  ns? 

IV.  RETIREMENT- 

ID  :00  a.m. — Hunt  Room 
11:00  a.m. — Princeton  Room 

Chairman  — Ruland  Anderson,  Chairman,  NJEA 
Pension  Policy  Committee 

Consultants — Ida  E.  Housman,  Retired  Teacher, 
Hoboken,  and  John  A.  Wood,  III,  Secre¬ 
tary,  N.  J.  Teachers’  Pension  &  Annuity 
Fund 
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Secretary  — Margaret  McCrea,  President.  Atlantic 
Highlands  Teachers  Association 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Id  our  Fund  rompletely  stable  and  serure?  Where 
do  Ke  stand  on  State  rontributions?  How  has  the 
new  method  of  administering  investments  worked 
out? 

2.  What  are  the  prospects  for  further  liberalization 
of  retirement  privileges? 

3.  What  are  local  trends  on  making  retirement  com* 
pulsory  before  age  70? 

4.  What  are  the  most  common  problems  of  indi¬ 
vidual  teachers  in  connection  with  retirement  and 
how  can  local  associations  help  them? 

V.  WORKING  CONDITIONS— 

11:00  a.in. — Terrace  Room 

1 :45  p.m. — Princeton  Room 

Chairman  — Marion  S.  Walker,  High  School,  Nutley 

Consultant  — Mrs.  Elma  Borden,  Lalor  School.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Township 

Secretary  - — Ruth  Williams,  President,  Burlington 
City  Teachers  Association 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  common  is  “extra  pay  for  extra  work”?  What 
kinds  of  extra  work  are  recognized?  W'hat  about 
time  allowance  for  extra  duties? 

2.  How  free  are  New  Jersey  teachers  from  local  re¬ 
strictions  on  their  personal  lives,  habits,  politics, 
etc.? 

3.  Is  class  size  increasing  or  decreasing,  and  what 
can  he  done  to  keep  teaching  loads  reasonable? 

4.  Are  teaching  supplies  and  equipment  adequate, 
and  is  there  any  tendency  toward  undue  economy 
in  this  area? 

5.  What  are  local  trends  in  sick  leave,  maternity 

leave,  etc.?  • 
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Here  is  the  very 
latest  in  American 
History  texts: 

The  Story  of  Our  America 

by  Southworth  and  Southworth 

A  1951  Junior  High  School  textbook,  covering  our 
history  from  the  Norsemen  to  Korea  I 
Noted  for  completeness;  for  clarity;  for  effective  or¬ 
ganization;  for  beautiful  colored  pictures  and  end- 
sheets;  and  for  the  appealing  story  style  that  has  long 
made  the  Southworth  histories  favorites  with  teachers 
and  pupils. 

Also  new,  by  the  same  authors: 

EARLY  DAYS  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD,  for  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  Grade 
LONG  AGO  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD,  for  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  Grade 
WORKBOOKS,  to  accompany  all  three  of  the  above  texts 
Efficient,  work-saving  MANUALS  for  all  three 
In  short,  a  complete  history  program  for  the  grodesl 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

iVeic  Jersey  Representative:  B.  B.  M.  Farnsworth,  Madison 

Home  Office:  Syracuse,  New  York 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  DALLAS 


VI.  PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH— 

10:00  a.m. — Princeton  Room 
1:45  p.m. — Terrace  Room 

Chairman  — Helen  B.  Hill.  Vice  Principal,  High 
School.  Teaneck 

Consultatit  — Anne  S.  Hoppock.  State  Department  of 
Education,  Trenton 

Secretary  — Marie  Siess,  President.  New  Brunswick 
Public  School  Teachers  Club 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  helps  teachers  to  grow  in  service? 

2.  What  should  all  teachers  be  doing  about  guidance, 
reporting  to  parents,  safety,  health,  curriculum 
development? 

3.  Should  older  teachers  be  required  to  take  courses 
to  reach  salary  maximums? 

4.  What  should  be  the  professional  activities  of  a 
local  teachers’  organization?  Alone,  or  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Board  and  Superintendent? 

5.  ^'hat  is  being  done  to  welcome  new  teachers  and 
to  introduce  them  to  the  organization,  the  school, 
and  the  community? 

LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE— 1951 
Mazie  \’.  Scanlati,  Chairman,  Supervisor,  Atlantic  City 
Norman  A.  Crow,  Central  High  School, 

Paterson,  New  Jersey 

Ida  E.  Housman,  Retired  Teacher,  Hoboken 
Mrs.  Constance  Mourad,  Broadway  School  No.  1, 
Hackensack 

I,etia  M.  Porreca.  Principal.  Broadway  School  No.  1, 
Hackensack 

(ieorge  F.  Ziegler,  High  School.  FVanklin 
Samuel  A.  Gillingham,  Ohio  Avenue  Junior  High 
School.  Atlantic  City,  in  charge  of  registration 
Mrs.  G.  Ruth  Hagan,  President,  Teachers’  Association 
of  Jersey  City,  in  charge  of  hospitality 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Delaney,  Principal.  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  No.  19,  F'lizabeth.  in  charge  of  high  tea  and 
social  hour. 

CONTRIBUTE  AND  LEARN 
The  Leadendiip  Conference  is  planned  so  that  teacher 
organizations  can  help  themselves  and  each  other.  The 
heart  of  its  sessions  are  the  six  discussion  groups.  At 
them  we  want  you  to  tell  what  you  are  doing;  at  the  same 
time  you  can  And  out  how  others  are  solving  similar 
problems.  At  each,  a  consultant  will  be  present  to  pro¬ 
vide  factual  infornustion. 


RESERVATION  BLANK 

To  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

Please  send - tickets  at  $3.50  each 

for  the  LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE  to  be  held  at 
the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  on  Saturday, 
April  14.  This  will  include  the  cost  of  Luncheon 
and  of  the  High  Tea  and  Social  Hour  (and  tip). 


Nome 


Street  Addiess 


Post  Office 
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for  the  Asking 

lake  lime  to  save  time.  Look  over  the 
advertisements  in  this  issue  to  see  what 
products  or  seriices  you  can  use  to  good 
advantage.  For  the  quickest  response,  write 
directly  to  the  advertiser,  mentioning  this 
atagazine.  Or,  use  the  convenient  coupon 
below. 

59b  The  Case  for  the  “Ten-Twenty”  is 
more  than  a  brief  for  the  American 
Seating  Company’s  newest  desk 
with  level,  10*  and  20*  top  positions. 
This  booklet  includes  a  quick  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  studies  of  the  Texas 
Inter  -  Professional  Commission  on 
Child  Development,  which  showed 
that  children  in  thousands  of  class¬ 
rooms  are  being  exposed  to  glaring 
or  insulticient  light  and  to  harmful 
posture  w’  i  t  h  attendant  visual 
focusing  problems.  Included  also  is 
a  list  of  reference  books  related  to 
lighting,  seeing,  seating,  posture  and 
child  development.  (American  Seat¬ 
ing  Company) 

GOb  Train  and  Engine  Books  for  Chil¬ 
dren  a  24-page  bibliography  deal¬ 
ing  exclusiv’ely  with  books  for 
children.  Books  about  trains  or 
engines,  or  both,  for  children  below 
teen  age  included.  Title,  author, 
publisher,  price,  description,  and 
grade  level  suggestions  given.  De¬ 
signed  as  a  guide  to  library  reading 
and  as  a  buying  guide.  One  to  a 
teacher.  (Association  of  American 
Railroads) 

51b  New  Mexico,  the  Land  of  Enchant¬ 
ment  is  a  32-page  illustrated  book¬ 
let. 

52b  Historical  Trails  Through  New 
Mexico  is  an  illustrated  map,  17  x 
22  inches. 

53b  Official  Highway  Map  of  New 
Mexico.  (New  Mexico  State  Tourist 
Bureau. 

30b  Educational  Portfolio  contains 
teaching  guide,  large  anatomical 
charts,  two  booklets  on  menstru¬ 
ation.  and  cards  for  re-ordering 
more  free  material.  Useful  for 
group  discussion.  (Personal  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corporation)  * 

31b  See  All  the  World  Here  in  America 
— Greyhound’s  newest  wall  mural. 
8  feet  long.  Lithographed  in  full 
color.  Shows  9  outstanding  beauti¬ 
ful  spots  in  America,  compared  with 
similar  spots  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Includes  4  lesson  topics.  One 
to  a  teacher,  (Greyhound  Lines) 

35b  Literature  on  the  RCA  “400”  pro¬ 
jector,  describing  its  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion,  brilliant  picture  and  true-to- 
life  sound.  (RCA  Victor) 

44b  “How  to  Collect  Postage  Stamps, 
Stories  from  Stamps,  and  How  to 
Start  a  Stamp  Club”  is  a  beautifully 
illustrated  guide  to  a  fascinating 
educational  hobby.  Enables  teach¬ 
ers  to  stimulate  a  lively  interest  in 
history,  geography,  travel,  and 
other  subjects.  State  quantity  de¬ 
sired.  The  Philatelic  Institute. 


In  1951 

SPEND  THE  SUMMER 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

UNIVERSITY 

CONNEaiCUT 

REGULAR 
SUMMER  SESSION 

June  25  -  August  4 

UNDERGRADUATE 

AND 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
AND  PROGRAMS 

COITRSE  FEE  $45.00 

Six  W  eeks  -Six  or  Seven  Credits 

INTERSESSION  FOR 
UNDERGRADUATES 

August  6  •  August  25 

COURSE  FEE  $22.50 

Three  W'eeks— Three  or  Four  Credits 

BULLETIN  NOW  AVAILABLE 

Address  A.  L.  KNOBLAUCH,  Director 

Summer  Session 
University  of  Connertirnt 
Storrs 


VISITORS 
I  TO  EUROPE 


SHOULD  GO  TO 


BlilSTIIL 


ENGLAND 


JULY  7th-28th,  1951 


For  tho  Festival  of  Britain  the  City  will 
be  en  fete.  Superb  Decorations  ond 
Illuminations. 


SIX  EXHIBITIONS 

Including  arts  and  sciences  for  past 
100  years;  art  treasures;  industry; 
Civic;  books. 


TWO  WEEKS  MUSICAL  1 

ENSEMBLE 

I 

Including  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Iji 

with  Sir  Thomas  Beecham.  '  ' 


NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  SHIP 
"THE  CAMPANIA" 

Huge  Flying  Displays 


Book  through  your  nearest  Travel  Agent 


|;j'  U  Wfr  fur  iidraHrr  i>ruginmmr  to  : 


CITY  DEVELOPMENT  DEPARTMENT 
30  BALDWIN  ST.,  BRISTOL,  ENGLAND 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked  in  the  ({uantities  indicated. 


3c  is  inclosed  for  each  item  checked. 

.59b  f)0b  51b  52b  .53b  30b  31b  3.5b  Uh 

Name . . . - . . 

Subject  taught . . . Grade . 

School  name . . . . 

School  address . . . 

City . . . . State . 

Enrollment:  Boys . . . . Girls . . . . 
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Price  Urges 
To  Swell 

President  Florence  H.  , 
Price  has  communicated  with 
various  school  districts  urg-  ; 
ing  renewed  effort  in  increas¬ 
ing  New  Jersey’s  NEA  mem¬ 
bership  record.  I 

Some  districts,  according  to  , 
Eric  Groezinger,  State  NEA  j 
Director,  have  made  no  re-  | 
ports  for  the  current  year,  i 

NEA, memberships  in  New  , 
Jersey  during  past  years  have  ! 
been  rising,  paralieiing  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  other 
states. 

“The  National  Education 
Association”,  says  Mr.  Groez¬ 
inger,  “is  the  major  champion 
of  education  on  the  national 
level,  where  many  of  our 
struggles  have  to  be  fought. 
It  has  helped  achieve  greater 
prestige,  better  professional 
preparation,  and  higher  sal¬ 
aries.  Through  its  research 
activities,  it  has  measurably 
improved  our  schools.  It  has 
protected  the  schools  against 
attacks  of  vested  interests 
with  selfish  motives,  and  has 
furnished  invaluable  assis¬ 
tance  to  state  and  local  asso¬ 
ciations.  During  the  last  year 
it  successfully  prevented  the 
weakening  of  our  retirement 
fund  by  excluding  teachers 
from  the  less  beneficial 
operation  of  socitil  security.” 

Hunterdon,  Sonnerset,  Mon- 

College  Acquires 
Aviation  Device 

A  Link  Trainer,  loaned  to 
Montclair  Teachers  College 
two  years  ago,  has  now  been 
presented  outright  to  the  col¬ 
lege,  according  to  President 
Harry  A.  Sprague. 

An  important  device  for  in¬ 
structing  prospective  flyers 
and  teachers  of  science  in 
the  operation  of  aircraft,  the 
Trainer  has  already  been 
made  available,  upon  request, 
to  the  pupils  of  Englewood, 
Montclair,  Glen  Ridge,  Pas¬ 
saic,  Clifton,  Newark,  Cald¬ 
well,  Fairlawn,  Park  Ridge, 
Lyndhurst,  Chatham  Town¬ 
ship,  Bloomfield,  Passaic  Val¬ 
ley,  Wayne  Township,  Irv¬ 
ington,  and  Ridgefield. 


Teachers 
NEA  Rolls 

mouth,  and  Cape  May  are  the  ^ 
only  counties  thus  far  which  i 
have  surpassed  their  records 
of  1949-50. 


Classroom  Teachers 
Meet  in  Vermont 

The  annual  Northeastern 
Conference,  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers  of  the  NEA,  will 
be  held  in  Woodstock,  Ver¬ 
mont,  on  April  20-21. 

The  conference  will  be  de¬ 
voted  mainly  to  discussion 
groups  to  consider  problems 
confronting  the  professions. 
Among  the  problems  on  the 
agenda  are  affiliation  with 
state  eind  national  associa¬ 
tions,  local  responsibilities  for 
unified  dues,  and  democratic 
participation  in  school  admin¬ 
istration.  The  purpose  of  the 
Conference  is  to  provide 
training  opportunities  for  lo¬ 
cal  leaders. 

Representatives  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  Delaware,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Ma.ssachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  will 
be  in  attendance. 

I  Freda  Scribner,  of  Vine- 
land,  New  Jersey  Classroom 
I  Teachers’  president,  will  lead 
j  a  contingent  from  New 
j  Jersey. 


Elect  New  Leaders 

Four  local  associations 
have  announced  new  leaders. 

Mrs.  Marion  Johnson  is  the 
president  of  the  Cumberland 
County  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  Gladys  Geer  of  the  East 
Orange  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mrs.  Anne  Helfry  of 
the  Monroe  Township  Teach¬ 
ers  Association,  and  Mrs. 
Hester  Lancaster  of  the  West 
Deptford  Township  Teachers 
Club. 

Miss  Beatrice  M.  Pettingill 
was  reelected  president  of 
the  Rutherford  Education 
Association. 


Talented  Teacher  from  England  Offers 
To  Address  Jersey  Groups  in  October 


Ronald  Gould,  General  I 
Secretary  of  the  National  ' 
Union  of  Teachers  of  Eng-  ; 
land  and  Wales,  will  spend 
four  weeks  in  the  United 
States  in  1951,  and  will  be 
available  for  addresses  in 
October.  j 

Dr.  William  G.  Carr,  NEA 
Associate  Secretary,  is  help-  I 
ing  to  arrange  his  schedule, 
and  groups  desiring  Mr. 
Gould’s  services  may  com¬ 
municate  with  Dr.  Carr  at 
NEA  Headquarters  in  Weish- 
ington. 

Mr.  Gould  is  described  as  a 
forceful  and  brilliant  speaker, 

:  able  to  speak  on  such  topics 
I  as  UNESCO  and  the  Teacher, 
Towards  World  Solidarity 
and  Professional  Status,  The 
National  Union  of  Teachers 
!  of  England  and  Wales,  The 
Spirit  of  the  Education  Act, 

!  Education  Since  the  Educa- 
i  tion  Act,  Education — the  Re- 
'  sponsibility  of  Us  All,  Edu- 


Gifts  Are  Received 

Following  the  example  of 
the  Burlington  County 
Teachers’  Association,  the 
Camden  County  Teachers’ 

,  Association  and  the  Atlantic 
County  Teachers’  Association 
I  have  presented  respectively 
I  gifts  of  $75  and  $50  to  the 
NJEA  for  use  in  furnishing 
the  new  Headquarters  build¬ 
ing. 

I  The  Executive  Committee 
received  the  gifts  with  appre¬ 
ciation,  from  the  hands  of 
:  Mrs.  Miriam  Blemle,  Camden 
representative,  and  Mazie 
Scanlan,  of  Atlantic  County. 


cation  and  Today’s  Need^ 
and  To  Would-Be  Teacheta 

The  National  Union  of 
Teachers  in  England  aal 
Wales  corresponds  to  tbi 
NEA  in  America,  and  has  so 
affiliations  with  any  eco> 
nomic  or  political  group. 

It  is  recommended  that  Mr. 
Gould  be  paid  the  sami 
honorarium  that  is  paid  other 
speakers. 


PTA  Fetes  Leaders 
In  AASA  Convention 

The  New  Jersey  Congren 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  was 
host  to  Dr.  John  Bosshan, 
State  Commissioner;  NJEA 
President  Mrs.  Florence 
Price;  Freda  Scribner,  Clat^ 
room  Teachers  president; 
Charles  Phillips,  Federated 
Boards  of  Education  presi¬ 
dent;  and  the  21  County 
Superintendents  of  Schools  in 
an  Atlantic  City  luncheon  on 
February  19,  during  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Admin¬ 
istrators. 

The  luncheon,  according  to 
President  Mrs.  A,  Hobart 
Anderson,  observed  the  ap- 
I  proximate  54th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  parent- 
teacher  organization. 

Mrs.  Anderson  announced 
that  her  organization  was 
pledged  to  active  cooperation 
in  the  civilian  defense  pro- 
]  gram,  and  would  participate 
I  in  the  overseas  children’s 
I  book  project  of  the  National 
'  Congress. 


Three  New  Jersey  Students  Are  Named 
Finalists  In  Science  Talent  Search 


'The  search  for  the  nation’s 
outstanding  young  scientists 
has  narrowed  to  the  30  boys 
and  10  girls  who  were  named 
finalists  in  the  tenth  annual 
Science  Talent  Search.  Three 
of  them  were  from  New 
Jersey. 

These  40  high  school  seniors 
were  invited  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  March  1  to  compete 
in  the  finals  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  *11,000  in  Westing- 
house  science  scholarships, 
and  to  attend  the  five-day 
Science  Talent  Institute. 

The  40  finalists  were  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  their  showing 
in  a  science  aptitude  test, 
their  scholastic  records,  their 
teachers’  recommendations, 
and  their  own  science  proj¬ 
ects. 

More  than  13,650  student.s 


in  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  entered  the 
Search,  and  of  these  1,771 
completed  all  qualifying  re¬ 
quirements.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  entrants  were 
girls  and  75  per  cent  were 
boys — this  ratio  determining 
the  number  of  finalists. 

New  York  leads  the  list 
with  14  finalists,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  second  with  four. 
'There  are  three  each  from 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  and  Ohio;  two 
from  Oregon  and  Maine;  and 
one  from  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  and  Minnesota. 

The  finalists  selected  from 
New  Jersey  were  Owen  A 
Shteir  of  Princeton  Hi^ 
School,  John  J.  Demkovich  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  John  T. 
Sibilia  of  Newark. 
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Paint  Brushes  Keep  Time  with  Music 


Gmevieve  Secord,  South  Orange  Art  supervisor,  directs  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  12  into  the  translation  of  rhythmic 
response  into  color  and  design  on  paper. 


People  are  still  talking  about  the  music  workshop  in 
Somerset  County.  Thirteen  demonstrations  were  used  to  show 
the  varied  types  of  individual  response  to  musical  stimuli, 
with  class  units  from  Grade  1  to  Grade  7  particlpaUng. 

Consultants  who  helped  in  the  project  were  Grace 
Ullemeyer,  Trenton  Teachers  College;  Mrs.  Phyllis  Peter¬ 
son,  Bound  Brook;  Charlotte  Neff,  New  Brunswick;  K. 
Elizabeth  Ingalls,  Jersey  City  Teachers  College;  Genevieve 
Secord,  South  Orange;  Dorothy  Benson,  Somerville;  and 
Fern  Scheer,  Parsippany-Troy. 


Science  Teachers  Meet  in  Glassboro 


The  Eastern  States  Con¬ 
ference  on  Education  of 
Teachers  in  Science  will  con¬ 
vene  in  Glassboro  State 
Teachers  College  from  March 
29  to  31,  with  a  three-day 
program  of  activities. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be 
Dr.  Edgar  F.  Bunce,  Glass¬ 
boro  president;  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Morrison,  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner;  Dr.  John  W. 
French,  Princeton  University; 
Dr.  Elmer  C.  Easton,  Rutgers 
University;  Dr.  Lawrence  R. 
Wlnchell,  Cum^rland  County 
superintendent;  James  A. 
Fowler,  Philadelphia  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Natural  Sciences;  Dr. 


R.  R.  Spencer,  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Health;  John  Rosen- 
green,  Jersey  City  Teachers 
College;  John  Sangree,  Glass¬ 
boro  Teachers  College;  Guy 
V.  Bruce,  Newark  Teachers 
College;  Armand  N.  Spitz, 

I  Franklin  Institute;  Dr.  Hu- 
.  bert  M.  Evans,  Columbia; 
Jack  B.  Graham,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Interior,  and  Dr. 
Clark  E.  Brlcker,  Princeton. 

Dr.  George  W.  Haupt,  of 
the  Glassboro  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  is  president  of  the  Con- 
I  ference.  New  Jersey  teachers 
'  are  invited,  but  should  notify 
I  Dr.  Haupt  if  they  intend  to 
i  attend. 


Van  Ness  Will  Head 
Standards  Committee 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Van  Ness, 
principal  of  the  Central  Ave¬ 
nue  School  of  Newark,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Professional 
Standards  for  the  NEA  De- 
partment  of  Elementary 
School  Principals. 

Members  of  his  committee 
include  Blanche  Schmidt, 
California;  Mark  C.  Schin- 
nerer,  Cleveland  superin¬ 
tendent;  Dr.  Willard  S.  Els- 
bree,  Columbia;  J.  Cayce 
Morrison,  New  York  State 
Department;  Clara  Chapman, 
West  Virginia;  Helen  Berter- 
mann,  Cincinnati;  and  Mrs. 
P.  G.  Jackson,  Virginia. 


Classical  League 
Names  Mrs.  Stubbs 

Mrs.  Ellen  Stubbs.  Plain- 
field  High  School,  has  receiv¬ 
ed  the  appointment  of  state 
chairman  of  the  N.  J.  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  Junior  Clas¬ 
sical  League. 

The  Junior  Classical 
League,  with  headquarters 
at  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio,  was  established  in  1936 
so  that  high  school  Latin 
clubs  might  acquire  national 
affiliation.  There  are  now 
11.000  members  in  418  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Mrs.  Stubbs  is  available  to 
assist  sponsors  in  organizing 
chapters. 


AROUND  THE  STATE 


Swnuel  Magglo,  Ridgewood 
principal,  writes  a  weekly 
column  for  the  Ridgewood 
Herald-News  entitled  “A 
Principal  Speaks”.  He  also 
authored  an  article  entitled 
“We  Use  Linoleum”  in  the 
February  SCHOOL  ARTS. 

*  •  « 

Scholarship  applications  can 
now  be  obtained  by  any 
member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Schoolwomen’s  Club  who 
wishes  to  sponsor  a  high 
school  senior  planning  to  en¬ 
ter  a  State  Teachers  College 
next  year.  Geneva  Lonsdale, 
chairman  of  the  Scholarship 
Committee,  can  be  reached  at 
10  2  4  Greenwood  Avenue, 
Trenton. 

•  «  • 

“We  Wondered  about  the 
Post  Office”  is  an  article  by 
Irene  Klatsky  of  Red  Bank 
in  the  February  INSTRUC¬ 
TOR.  Their  wonderment  led 
to  action. 

•  •  * 

Foster  E.  Grossnickle,  Jer¬ 
sey  City  Teachers  College, 
conducts  a  counselor  service 
in  the  INSTRUCTOR  under 
the  caption  of  "Meaningful 
Arithmetic”. 

«  •  * 

C.  DeWItt  Boney,  of  East 
Orange,  attempts  to  answer 
his  own  question,  ‘Ts  Our 
National  Policy  on  Education 
Inadeouate?”  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  SCHOOL  EXECUTIVE. 

.  «  • 

Emily  B.  Garrison,  Ventnor 
art  supervisor,  explains  a 

method  of  “Making  Plaster 
of  Paris  Plaoues”  in  the 
February  SCHOOL  ARTS. 

*  •  * 

EVERYDAY  ART  for  Jan¬ 
uary  -  February  carries  an 

article  entitled  “PanierMach® 
Can  Be  Fun  for  Everyone” 
by  Eleanor  M.  Heinrich  of 
Carlstadt,  which  describes  a 
home-school  project  by  a 
second-grade  class. 

*  •  * 

"When  Your  Pupils  Work”, 
an  article  bv  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  John  A.  McCarthy 
in  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tional  Review,  was  reprinted 
in  the  December  Education 
Digest. 

•  .  • 

Engelbert  J.  Neuina.ver,  of 
the  East  Side  High  School. 
Newark,  discusses  procedures 
for  ‘Teaching  Certain  Under¬ 
standings  About  Language”  in 
the  January  Ediicat’on 
Digest. 

«  *  «t 

Dr.  Maurice  P.  Moffatt. 

Montclair  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  tells  about  "Postage 
Stamps.  Past  and  Pre.^ent. 

as  Avenues  of  Learning”  in 
the  October  is.sue  of  the 
JOURNAT.  OF  EDUCATION¬ 
AL  SOCIOLOGY. 


Margaret  N.  Gray,  of  Flem- 
ington  High  School,  Is  serving 
as  publicity  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  Teacher  Veter¬ 
ans’  Association  which  recent¬ 
ly  elected  Bernal  Bodkin  as 
president,  Pat  Clemens  as 
first  vice  president,  Ruth 
Hagan  as  second  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Edward  C.  Tuttle  as 
third  vice  president,  Wood¬ 
ford  Hone  as  secretary,  and 
Paul  S.  Gillespie  as  treasurer. 

•  •  * 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
NOTES:  Every  one  of  the  21 
members  was  present  on  Jan¬ 
uary  19  —  not  an  unusual 
event  Four  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Salary  Committee 
were  approved  and  referred 
to  the  Delegate  Assembly 
for  action.  Maaie  Scsnhui 
described  plans  for  the 
Leadership  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Trenton  on  Saturday, 
April  14.  The  attendance  of 
Ma  Housman  as  the  Associ¬ 
ation’s  representative  at  the 
Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  for  Teacher 
Retirement  was  authorized. 
Reports  of  the  State  Aid 
Committee  and  Legislative 
Committee,  presented  by  Dr. 
Floyd  Harshman  and  Claude 
Kleinfelter,  were  referred  to 
the  Delegate  Assembly.  Ethel 
Sheldon,  chairman  of  the 
Welfare  Committee,  stated 
that  12  cases  are  currently 
being  considered.  Assistance 
was  voted  for  the  three  cases 
of  immediate  moment. 

A  permanent  plan  for 
selecting  delegates  to  the 
NEA  Convention  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  ’Thomao  ]& 
Robinson,  chairman  of  the 
NEA  Convention  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  was  approved  and 
referr^  to  the  Delegate 
Assembly.  The  report  of 
Barbara  Wolf,  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Draft  an  Amend¬ 
ment  regarding  Retired 
Teachers,  was  referred  to  the 
Delegate  Assembly. 

Other  actions  taken  were 
approval  of  the  School  Health 
Committee  report  by  Maale 
Scanlan,  the  purchase  of  an 
office  calculating  machine, 
the  appointment  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  superv'ise  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  the  new  Headquarters, 
with  Mrs.  Pauline  Peterson 
as  chairman,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mrs.  Violet  Marche  le 
to  the  Delegate  Assembly  to 
replace  Mr.  Manei  of  Hud¬ 
son,  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
John  B.  Geissinger  to  the 
Legislative  Committee  from 
Burlington  County  to  replace 
Warren  Butler,  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  moneys  for  overtime 
help.  Headquarters  furnish¬ 
ings,  and  Centennial  Com¬ 
mittee  operation,  and  the 
selection  of  Haddon  Hall 
Hotel  as  1951  Convention 
Headquarters. 


march,  1951 
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TRUE  «  mill? 


//'s  ''O.K/'  for  girls  to  play  basketball 
on  ''those  days" 


She  Tells 

How  It  Feels 

How  It  Fools  to  Bo  a  Tetachor.  Mary  V. 
Holman.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  $3.25. 

This  is  a  very  wise  book,  without 
too  many  of  the  less  attractive  trap¬ 
pings  of  wisdom.  It  can  be  read  with 
])leasure  and  profit  by  laymen,  teach¬ 
ers,  principals,  and  superintendents. 

Miss  Holman,  an  occasional  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Review,  is  director  of 
guidance  at  Orange.  She  has  attempted 
to  set  down  on  paper  the  things  which 
make  a  teacher  tick.  She  has  done  it 
in  a  pleasant,  easy  prose,  which  seldom 
relapses  into  the  professional  jargon  of 
the  psychologist,  and  is  never  annoy¬ 
ingly  didactic.  She  does  for  teachers 
what  many  educators  have  been  doing 
for  pupils  in  recent  years — emphasiz¬ 
ing  their  individuality  and  the  need 
of  treating  them  as  persons,  rather  than 
as  social  phenomena  or  as  experience¬ 
training  items  on  a  salary  schedule. 

She  does  this  by  a  series  of  case 
histories  which  never  sound  like  case 
histories.  They  seem  more  like  stories 
about  people  you  know — their  back¬ 
grounds,  their  early  struggles,  and 
the  problems,  both  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional,  that  they  face  today.  As  a 
result  her  book  has  some  of  the  charm 
of  a  collection  of  short  stories.  At  the 
same  time  it  bears  directly  on  its 
central  purpose — to  remind  us  all. 
educators  and  laymen,  that  good  teach¬ 
ers  are  the  result  of  good  backgrounds; 
that  they  must  be  well-adjusted  persons 
leading  rich,  full  lives;  and  they  need 
encouragement,  praise,  and  love  if  they 
are  to  give  encouragement,  praise,  and 
love  to  the  children  they  daily  meet. 


been  assigned  to  your  room,  my 
name  is  Harvey  Rucker  and  my  father's 
on  the  sehool  board!” 


Reprinted  by  permiuion  of  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 


FALSE:  As  a  teacher,  you  know  that 
basketball  is  one  of  the  more  strenuous 
sports  a  girl  should  “by-pass”  during 
her  menstrual  period. 

But  it’s  surprising  how  many  young¬ 
sters  don’t  know  where  to  draw  the  line 
on  their  activities  at  “that  time  of  the 
month”  because  they  have  been  mis¬ 
informed —  or  perhaps  «n-informed  — 
about  the  subject  of  menstruation. 

To  help  these  girls — and  all  girls — 
the  makers  of  Modess  have  prepared  a 
bookleton“CjrowingUpand  Liking  It.” 

Full  of  sensible  advice  and  attrac¬ 
tive  illustrations,  this  29-page  booklet 
explains  “growing  up”  in  a  simple, 
friendly  way — but  so  accurately  that 
it’s  been  approved  by  doctors. 


“(irowing  Up  and  Liking  It”  also 
explains  why  comfort,  protection  and 
size  are  so  important  in  sanitary  nap¬ 
kins.  (So-soft,  so-safe  Modess  comes  in 
three  sizes — now  ready-wrapped  in  the 
new-shape,  discreet-shape  box.) 

Mail  coupon  below  for  as  many  free 
copies  as  you  wish! 

New  educational  portfolio 
for  teachers 

As  an  additional  teaching  aid,  Modess 
will  send  you,  free,  a  complete  Educa¬ 
tional  Portfolio.  It  contains  a  teaching 
guide,  large  anatomical  chart,  two 
booklets  about  menstruation  and  cards 
for  re-ordering  any  of  the  material. 
Just  check  coupon  below. 


FREE  BOOKLET  FOR  EACH  STUDENT!  Send  Today! 


Ann*  Sh«)by,  Partonol  Product*  Cory.,  Sex  itM-S,  MIMown,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  (in  plain  wrapper) _ copies  of 

“Growing  Up  and  Liking  It”; _ Educational 

Portfolio  for  teachers.  (Qfer  good  only  in  U.  S.  A.) 
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PTA  Lists  Planks  In  Platform 


increasing  group  of  aged  men  and 
women. 

5.  A  runstant  alertness  to  protect 
the  rights  and  freedom  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual;  this  includes  all  social  and 
recreational  services  available  without 
regard  to  restrictions  of  race,  national 
origin,  and  political  and  religious 
beliefs. 

6.  The  active  participation  of  every 
citizen  in  the  politics  of  government 
from  local  to  national  level,  including 
the  election  of  school  hoard  members. 

7.  The  study  of  recommendations 
made  by  the  Mid-Century  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 


The  aims  of  the  New  Jersey  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  according  to 
its  president,  Mrs.  A.  Hobart  Anderson, 
mconipass  child  welfare.  In  the  school 
phase  of  its  program  the  Congress  is 
pledged  to  such  objectives  and  beliefs 
as  these: 

1.  The  enactment  of  legislation 
which  will  guarantee  adequate  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  every  child 
according  to  his  own  ability. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  greater 
number  of  schools  devoted  specifically 
to  the  education  of  the  exceptional 
child. 

3.  Greater  stress  on  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  in  brder  to  produce  men  and 
women  wejl  skilled  in  the  vocations  of 
their  choige. 

4.  A  revamping  of  the  school  curri¬ 
culum  so  that  future  education  through¬ 
out  the  school  life  will  include  more 
world  history  and  geography  and 
languages. 

5.  A  comprehensive  program  of 
adult  education  which  will  include  a 
study  of  the  humanities  as  well  as 
crafts  for  leisure-time  activities. 

6.  That  every  child  be  indoctrinated 
with  the  principles  of  justice  and  free¬ 
dom  as  embodied  in  the  documents  that 
make  up  the  American  spirit  of 
democracy. 

7.  That  education,  if  it  is  to  have 
any  constructive  value,  must  be  firmly 
rooted  in  moral  principles. 

In  the  community,  the  Congress 
desires  to  further: 


1.  The  maximum  protection  of  the 
physical,  mental,  and  social  health  of 
its  citizens. 

2.  The  provision  for  those  labor- 
management  relationships  which  will 
provide  the  greatest  protection  for 
both,  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
man. 

3.  The  development  of  community 
services  which  will  insure  the  security 
aiid  happiness  of  the  family  unit. 

4.  The  immediate  study  of  means  to 
alleviate  the  problems  of  the  ever- 


(Complete  Single-Case  Portoble) 

16mm  Sound  Movie  Profector 


The  new  *‘400”  Junior  has  all  the  features 
you  have  looked  for  in  a  16mm  sound  pro¬ 
jector.  It  is  compact  and  portable.  Speaker 
in  lift-off  cover,  projector,  and  connecting 


cables  are  all  contained  in  an  attractively  fin¬ 
ished  lightweight,  single-case  unit. 

Easy  and  quick  to  set  up.  So  simple  to 
thread,  even  a  child  can  do  it.  Pictures  at  their 
best  in  brilliance  and  contrast.  Sound  repro¬ 
duced  with  dramatic  realism  and  full  tonal 
range.  Meets  every  requirement  of  fully  pro¬ 
fessional  quality.  Priced  within  limited  budget 
requirements  of  schools. 


Vocation  School's  Fifth  Sooson 
Nowly  Orgonixod  Program  for  Toachort 

Diri-ctwl  by  Nwille  V.  .Soarfe. 
Co-onlinator  of  UNESCO  World  Soniinar 
in  Opngraphy  Teaching.  19.50 
Enroll  in  this  increasingly  popular  B- 
weeVs’  vacation  summer  school  for  pro¬ 
fessional  teaclu-rs  and  students  of  Ueog- 
raphy.  spccialis's  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Instruction  at  graduate  ami  iindergradiMte 
levels.  .Academic  credits  given  (6-8 
s<-mester  hours)  and  scholarahiun  awarded. 
Courses  in  Arctic  geography,  the  teaching 
of  geography  area  studies.  South  Asia, 
cliiicitology,  Soviet  Union,  physiography. 
World  manufacturing,  etc. 

Le<’lure'-8  to  im-Iude;  Patrick  Baird.  J. 

Brian  Bird.  William  Christians.  F.  Ken¬ 
neth  Hare  Neville  V.  Soarfe.  Sir  Hubert 
Wilkins,  Bogdan  Zortmrski. 

Comfortable  accommodation  in  moilcm 
co-educational  college.  Interesting  extra¬ 
curricular  summer  activities. 
fsHien  $90.  House  fao  $20.  Board  and  RssidoiKO  $90. 
(CorKidian  Funds) 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  3 -August  11,  1951' 

Stonstoad  Collogo,  Stanstcod.  P.  Q.,  Canada 
prospectus  apply  to  F.  Konnotb  Hors,  Chairman, 
Osegrophy  Dopt.,  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
Canada 


So  light  in  weight  a 

school  girl  can  pick  it  up 
to  place  on  a  table. 


Mail  Coupon  for  complote  information. 
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Please  send  me  information  on  RCA's  new 
*'4(X)"  Junior  16mm  Sound  Projector. 
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By  PAVL  C.  HOOPES 
Roselle 


Ko  MATTER  WHAT  one  may  think  of 
il  video,  it  is  here,  it  will  remain,  and 
it  has  influence. 

It  is  easy  to  gain  the  impression  that 
Education  is  frowning  on  television. 
We  think  it  is  bad,  but  we  can’t  prove 
it;  nor  are  we  likely  to  prove  it  in  the 
near  future.  Perhaps  the  programs 
in  toto  are  not  so  had  as  we  think,  but 
on  the  other  hand  we  can  be  sure  that 
they  are  not  so  good  as  they  could  be. 

Somehow  or  other  it  always  works 
out  that  a  lot  of  folks,  including  some 
school  teachers,  can  see  harm  in  any¬ 
thing  that  is  pleasant,  is  easy  to  do,  and 
departs  from  the  more  Spartan 
methods  of  doing  things.  By  such  a 
code,  it  just  couldn’t  be  good  for  a 
youngster  to  get  a  “kick”  out  of  a  well- 
done  Shakespearean  play  if  all  he  must 
do  is  look,  enjoy,  and  learn.  All  too 
often,  the  better  cultural  things  are  put 
in  the  same  category  with  old-fashion¬ 
ed  medicine:  “If  it  doesn’t  taste  terri¬ 
ble.  it  can’t  be  good”.  Video  is 
pleasant  and  easy  to  take. 

1  feel  concerned  that  the  challenge 
of  television  is  not  accepted  by  the 
people  who  bear  the  responsibility  of 
doing  the  educating  in  this  country. 

When  looked  at  constructively,  video 
is  a  heaven-sent  tool  for  the  hand  of 
the  real  educator.  It  has  so  many 
desirable  advantages  for  imparting 


knowledge  to  large  groups.  That  these 
advantages  are  being  used  to  convey 
useless  trivia  and  low-level  entertain¬ 
ment  in  volume  to  the  people  of  its 
audience  is  partly  the  fault  of  educators 
who  have  failed  fully  to  grasp  the 
opportunities  which  are  offered. 

This  is  one  time  when  holding  a 
convention  and  passing  resolutions  is 
futile.  Nothing  less  than  producing 
results  will  pass.  If  television  is  to  be 
a  large  influence  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion,  why  not  make  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  a  strong  influence  on  television? 

I  can  hear  the  replies  to  that  question 
already.  Television  time  costs  money. 
Who  will  pay  for  it?  The  answer  is 
that  the  same  people  who  pay  now  will 
continue  to  do  so.  If  not.  we  are 
simply  not  the  top-quality  educators 
we  nave  claimed  to  be.  If  the  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  this  country  cannot 
produce  good  programs  that  will  click 
with  the  general  public  in  competition 
with  the  present  offerings,  then  we 
should  not  criticise  what  now  comes 
over  the  air. 

Here  is  a  new  medium  for  education 
— it  works — it  competes  with  our  pres¬ 
ent  effort.  Will  we  fight  against  it, 
or  will  we  refine  it,  use  it,  and  absorb 
it? 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  our 
answer  to  this  question. 
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MAN  IN  HIS  WORLD 

EtMntial  Geography  by  Borrow*  •  Porbar  •  Soromoii 

Oradft  4 — Junior  High  School 
OCR  BIO  WORLD  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENTS 

{mi  Edition)  (1951  Edition) 

OLD  WORLD  LANDS  A  WORLD  VIEW 

WORD  POWER  THROUGH  SPELLING 

OradcK  IS  by  lillkm  E.  Billington 

Hordcovar  and  worVbook  aditiom 

Puls  the  emphasis  on  meaning.  By  teaching  words 
in  context,  it  expands,  not  lists  of  words  to  be 
spelled,  but  an  effective  vocabulary. 

NEW  MUSIC  HORIZONS  I 

McConothy  •  Morgan  •  Muraall  •  Barlholemaw  I  %  1 1 
Bray  •  Miastnar  Birga  I  UMMj 

pMliilx'  iHHikx  Groda*  1-6  and  Jr.  H.  S.  I 

li  nrhi  r*'  book*  AccomponinMnls  and  I 

Intarpratotien— 6  book*  I  f.)  /’«</ 

Alto  toachort'  manual*  far  pri-  I  '  '  ' 
mary  and  inlarmadiota  groda*.  I 
SONGS  FROM  NEW  MUSIC  HORIZONS  I  ’•»rtkrr, 

RECORDED  BY  Columbia  Racord*  |  •out/irri 

INSTRUMENTAL  HORIZONS 
Materials  scored  by  I’aiil  Herfurlh 
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rrs  A  TOUGH  WOUU} 

Joe’s  and  Mary’s  continued  absence 
from  school  finally  brought  a  visit  by 
the  attendance  officer. 

“Why  are  the  children  not  a 
school?”  inquired  the  officer  of 
die  mother. 

“Well,”  said  she,  “my  husband  ha 
had  some  bad  luck  with  employmeA 
Work  hasn’t  been  regular  for  some 
time  so  the  kids  don’t  have  shoes.” 

“Oh,  I  understand.  Of  course  they 
can’t  go  to  school  without  shoes.  That 
looks  like  a  nice  television  set.  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  enjoy  it  a  lot.” 

“They  sure  do  enjoy  it,”  said 
Mother.  “We  were  just  forced  to  buy 
il.  The  poor  kids  gotta’  have  somethin’ 
to  do  when  they  can’t  go  to  school !" 
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The  Executive  Committee 
Has  Selected  the 

HADDON  HALL 
HOTEL 

as  the 

Headquarters  for  the 

1951  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
NOVEMBER  8-11 


I  Make  your  plans  to  attend 


note.  .  .  .  IPs  never  too 
early  to  make  reservations. 
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Do  You  Need  Legral  Advice? 

Tht*  A»8oriation'«  Welfare  Committee 
strongly  urges  that  teachers  desiring 
Association  assistance  contact  the  NJEA 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of  any  in¬ 
volvement.  financial  assistance  should 
not  be  expected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early  in  the 
controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal  counsel 
to  advise  or  aid,  or  may  provide  assist¬ 
ance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situation  in 
which  she  feels  she  needs  legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken  jeop¬ 
ardizing  her  legal  rights. 


and  carrying  it  faster 


KEY  TAGS  — Trace  cookie  cutters 
on  heavy  white  cardboard.  Cut  out, 
punch  a  hole,  and  decorate  or  letter 
with  “Crayola”  to  indicate  where 
each  key  belongs.  For  example,  for 
the  garage,  draw  a  car  or  wheel. 
For  the  kitchen,  a  stove  or  fry  pan, 
etc.  Or  decorate 
tags  with  a  pretty 
design  and  use 
them  for  shade 
pulls.  “Crayola” 
Crayons  come  in 
boxes  of  8,  12,  16, 
24  and  48  colors. 
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WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

41  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

BInney  &  Smith  Co.  Reps.  In  New  Jersey 
ere  R.  T.  Qemmell,  Olit.  Mgr.;  J.  J.  Corse 


Listen  to  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  every  Monday  evening  on  NBC 
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Minutes  of  Delegate  Assembly,  January  20, 1951 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  convened  in  the  Hotel 
Stacy-Trent,  Trenton,  on  Saturday,  January 
20,  1951,  at  10:05  A.  M.  MRS.  FLORENCE 
11.  PRICE,  president,  presided.  She  recog¬ 
nized  a  quorum.  The  Assembly  approved 
the  seating  of  proxies. 

CHARLES  EDGERTON,  giving  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Order  of  Business 
and  Rules  of  Procedure,  stated  that,  since 
rules  governing  the  Assembly  have  been 
accepted  with  few  minor  changes  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  his  committee  now  urged 
that  they  be  adopted  for  the  life  of  the 
present  Delegate  Assembly.  His  motion  was 
approved. 

TREASURER  RAYMOND  CLARKE  gave 
his  financial  report,  which  was  received  and 
filed  on  motion  of  Miss  Maurel. 

COMMITTEES  REPORT 

In  the  absence  of  Kenneth  Woodbury, 
chairman  of  the  Salary  Committee,  VICE- 
PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  STOVER  read  his 
reporL  It  contained  recommendations  for 
legislation:  a  bill  to  permit  the  payment 
of  bonuses  with  no  ceiling,  a  bill  to  make 
legal  the  practice  of  paying  teachers  twice 
monthly,  the  introduction  of  the  minimum 
salary  schedule  bill  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  Aid  Commission  for  study,  and  a 
hill  to  give  credit,  in  the  minimum  salary 
schedule,  for  military  service  up  to  a  limit 
of  four  years.  The  recommendations  were 
approved. 

The  Pension  Policy  report  was  given  by 
IDA  HOUSMAN.  One  recommendation  was 
made,  that  the  Association  sponsor  a  bill 
to  make  retroactive  for  “present  entrants” 
retiring  prior  to  March  31,  1945,  the  removal 
of  the  penalty  which  has  since  been  removed 
in  newer  legislation.  She  explained  that 
at  one  time,  when  present  entrants  returned 
to  service  after  a  break  in  membership,  their 
prior  service  certificates  were  restored  less 
a  deduction  of  one  year  for  each  year  dur¬ 
ing  which  they  were  not  members  of  the 
retirement  system.  This  constituted  a  double 
penalty.  Since  1945  the  double  penalty 
has  been  removed.  The  suggested  legisla¬ 
tion  would  remove  the  double  penalty  for 
pres«'nt  entrants  who  retired  before  1945. 
By  more  than  the  required  two-thirds  vote, 
the  recommendation  was  approved,  making 
mandatory  the  submission  of  the  legislation 
by  the  Legislative  Committee. 

CLAUDE  KLEINFELTER,  chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Committee,  reported  that 
the  minimum  pension  bill  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Assemblyman  Thomas,  the  per¬ 
missive  group  insurance  bill  by  Assembly¬ 
woman  Dwyer,  the  seniority  status  bill  by 
Assemblyman  Shannon,  the  prior  service 
bill  by  Assemblyman  Smith,  the  regional 
high  school  tenure  bill  by  Assemblywoman 
Marggraff,  the  bi-monthly  salary  bill  by 
Senator  Farley,  and  the  bonus  bill  by  Senator 
Farley.  The  former  A-195.  concerned  with 
the  reorganization  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  will  be  introduced  by  As¬ 
semblywoman  Freeman.  The  “retirement  at 
age  65”  bill,  for  teachers  not  in  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund,  will  probably  be  introduced  by 
Assemblywoman  Haines.  The  report  was 
accepted  on  motion  of  Mr.  Edgerton.  Mr. 
Kleinfelter  added  that  the  School  Secre¬ 


taries  Association  had  withdrawn  their  re¬ 
quest  fur  admission  to  the  Pension  Fund. 
Within  the  approved  motion  was  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  Association  support  the 
Veterans’  Pension  Act. 

DR.  RICHARD  BECK,  chairman  of  the 
Enrollment  Committee,  announced  to  date 
an  .\ss4>ciation  active  membership  of  25,732, 
an  increase  of  88  members  over  last  year, 
.'salein  and  Warren  Counties  were  named 
fur  perfect  membership;  Camden,  Monmouth, 
Morris,  and  Passaic  Counties  for  “good” 
increases;-  and  Bergen,  Cumberland,  Essex, 
Hudson,  Middlesex,  and  Mercer  for  de¬ 
creases.  He  suggested  that  county  and 
state  election  procedures  do  little  to  arouse 
interest  in  constituents;  he  believed  con¬ 
tests  for  the  posts  of  vice-president  and 
treasurer  might  provoke  interest  in  the 
membership,  with  beneficial  effects  upon 
membership  rolls.  His  report  was  accepted 
on  motion  of  Miss  Van  Wyk. 

WILL  STUDY  ELECTIONS 

On  motion  of  Miss  Van  Wyk,  the  presi¬ 
dent  was  asked  to  appoint  an  impartial 
committee  to  study  present  county  and  state 
NJEA  election  procedures  and  to  report 
back  to  the  Delegate  Assembly  its  recom¬ 
mendations.  The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Davis  moved  that  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  advise  the  present  State  Nominating 
Committee  that  it  feels  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  nominate  more  than  one  candidate 
for  the  offices  of  Vice-President  and  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  NJEA  for  1952-54.  The  motion 
was  carried,  with  some  dissent. 

Stepping  out  of  the  chair.  President  Price 
took  this  occasion  to  plead  for  greater  effort 
on  the  part  of  county  representatives  in 
the  Delegate  Assembly  and  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  in  carrying  back  to  their  constituents 
information  regarding  the  business  trans¬ 
acted,  through  bulletins  or  meetings. 

The  chairman  of  the  NEA  Coordinating 
Committee,  ERIC  GROEZINGER,  reported 
a  lag,  as  of  January  8,  in  NEA  memberships. 
Practically  all  counties  were  behind  last 
year’s  record,  except  Cape  May,  Hunter¬ 
don,  .Monmouth  and  Somerset.  Last  year  the 
final  figures  were  11,827;  as  of  this  time  only 
10,668  memberships  have  been  recordetL 
The  report  was  accepted,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Bioren. 

DR.  FLOYD  HARSH  MAN,  chairman  of 
the  State  Aid  Committee,  placed  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  more  state  aid  squarely  upon 
success  in  obtaining  a  broadened  tax  base. 
He  asked  people  to  encourage  the  showing 
of  TALK  ABOUT  TAXES.  His  sole  com¬ 
mittee  recommendation  was  that  “the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  support  a  state 
tax  on  corporation  income,  a  state  tax  on 
individual  income,  a  general  tax  on  con¬ 
sumer  sales  (food  exempt),  or  some  com¬ 
bination  of  these  taxes.”  The  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  adopted  on  motion  of  Mr.  Roberts. 

DR.  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NEA  (invention  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee,  offered  to  explain  the  plans  recom¬ 
mended  by  his  committee  for  the  selection 
of  Delegate  Assembly  members  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  members  to  attend  the  annual 
NEA  Conventions.  The  selection  of  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  members  would  be  based 


upon  the  middle  years  of  their  term  of  ofin 
(seven  each  year) ;  Delegate  Assembly  ddt- 
gates  would  be  selected  in  an  eleven-yen 
rotation.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Springer,  tk 
recommended  plan  was  adopted,  to  becoae 
effective  immediately. 

Mr.  Groezinger  and  Mr.  Branca  explained 
that  the  NEA  would  reimburse  local  and 
state  delegates  to  the  NEA  Convention  ap¬ 
proximately  $50  toward  their  expenses.  S(» 
eral  NEA  tours  will  also  be  made;  Dt. 
Robinson  stated  that  these  would  be  de 
scribed  in  the  March  Review. 

MAZIE  SCANLAN,  chairman  of  the 
School  Health  Committee,  gave  a  progiai 
report,  showing  that  consideration  is  beia| 
given  to  further  organization  of  child  study 
groups,  human  relations  courses,  and  greater 
availability  of  psychological  services  for 
school  districts.  She  stated  that  the  NJEA 
had  already  endorsed  the  annual  X-ray  ex¬ 
aminations  of  school  personnel  for  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Her  report  was  adopted  on  motioa 
of  Mathew  Smith. 

CHOOSE  CONFERENCE  DATE 

The  Leadership  Conference  report  was 
also  made  by  Miss  Scanlan.  Plans  call  f« 
the  Conference  to  be  held  Saturday,  April 
14,  in  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  to  be  built 
around  the  six  topics  of  professional  groupi, 
school  finance,  retirement,  public  relations, 
working  conditions,  and  salaries.  L  L 
Parmenter  of  Chicago  wUl  be  the  featured 
afternoon  speaker.  On  motion  of  Mr 
Lawrence,  the  report  was  accepted. 

After  lunch,  with  a  quorum  rea.ssembled, 
BARBARA  WOLF,  chairman  of  the  R^ 
tired  Teacher  Amendment  Committee,  made 
its  report.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Edgerton, 
the  Committee’s  first  three  recommendationi 
were  adopted.  The  fourth  recommendation, 
to  rescind  the  action  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  in  ordering  the  drafting  of  a  Con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  to  provide  for  retired- 
teacher  delegates  at  large  to  the  Delegate 


“1  don’t  know  whether  to  lake  the 
exams  tomorrow  or  join  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  !” 
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Aateinlilyt  was  passed  by  the  required  two- 
thirds  vote  on  motion  of  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Bergen  moved  that  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  be  formed  to  be  known  as  the  Retired 
Teachers  Committee,  to  continue  active  work 
on  retired  teachers’  problems.  A  commit¬ 
tee  membership  of  not  more  than  five  was 
Miggested.  The  motion  was  passed. 

President  Price  asked  for  a  transfer  of 
12,000  from  free  balance  to  take  care  of 
additional  help  and  overtime  pay  incident 
to  transferring  address  lists  for  the  Review 
from  the  printer's  office  in  Hudson  County 
to  Headquarters.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Gunter, 
the  transfer  was  authorized. 

She  also  asked  for  the  transfer  of  $5,000 
from  the  free  balance  to  the  House  Furnish¬ 
ings  Committee,  to  furnish  the  new  head¬ 
quarters  during  the  present  year,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  Mrs.  Roebling.  the  previous 
owner,  moves  from  the  premises.  The  trans¬ 
fer  was  authorized  on  motion  of  Mr.  Springer. 

On  motion  of  Miss  Ryan,  a  sum  of  1^00 
was  allocated  to  the  Centennial  Committee, 
newly  created  to  plan  the  observance  of 
the  Association’s  lOOth  birthday.  A  similar 
sum  was  authorized  for  the  new  Retired 
Teachers’  Committee,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Shannon. 

Mrs.  Price  announced  gifts  totalling  $175 
from  Camden,  Atlantic,  and  Burlington 
Counties  to  defray  the  cost  of  certain  Head¬ 
quarters  furnishings. 

A  recommendation  was  made  and  passed 
that  the  Editorial  Committee  be  requested 
to  emphasize  services  rendered  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  help  inform  the  membership  of 
derived  values.  Mr.  Lawrence  moved  the 
recommendation. 

Mr.  Shannon  suggested  that  donations  to 
the  new  Headquarters  be  recognized  by  a 
plaque.  The  suggestion  was  referred  to  the 
Furnishings  Committee. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  2:55  P.  M. 


Have  You  Seen  .  .  . 

TALK  About  Taxes? 

GET  IT  •  SEE  IT  •  SHOW  IT 


•  •  •  When  teachers  traat  better  positioam  • . 

•  •  •  Whem  sehoots  traat  better  teachers  •  •  • 
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THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633-33  Withortpoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA .  Walnut  and  JunipM  Sta. 

We  offer  exceptionally  effective  placement  service  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Now  is  the  time  to  enroll. 

.  f  5-1745  E.P.  Maloney  \  „ 

Kingsley  \  5.1748  Personal  Discriminating  Service  E.  F.  Maloney,  Jr.  1  Managers 
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THE  EASTERN 
TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


300  Sunrlso  HIgliway 
Rockvill*  Csnlio,  Long  UlcMid,  N.  Y. 
WRITE  FOR  REOISTRATION  FORM 

Member  MJi.T.A. 


INCREASE  your  INCOME 


with  multi-vitamin,  minora!  food  supplo- 
mont.  Nutrition  roprints  toll  product.  Writo 
Paraminos,  P.  O.  Box  135,  BorgonfioM,  N.  J. 


A  practical  program  for  the  development  of  American  concepts  of 
democracy  in  Grades  One  through  Eight 

THE  mmu  HISTORY  m  SOniL  STUDIES  SERIES 

by  Clyde  B.  Moore,  Helen  McCracken  Carpenter,  Laurence  G.  Paquin, 

Fred  B.  Painter,  Gertrude  M.  Lewis,  and  Dorothy  E.  Cooke 


WORKING  AND  PLAYING,  Grade  1 

The  story  of  today’s  children  at  home  and  in  school. 
lUnstrated  in  foor  colors. 

VISITING  OUR  NEIGHBORS,  Grade  2 

Stories  underlining  our  dependence  upon  the  work  of 
many  people  in  oar  immediate  neighborhood. 

BUILDING  OUR  TOWN,  Grade  3 

The  engrossing  story  of  a  community’s  growth  from 
Indian  village  to  thriving  town. 

BUILDING  OUR  CX)MMUNITIES,  Grade  4 

Different  types  of  commanities  in  the  United  States 
and  Alaska  today. 

597  FIFTH  AVENUE 

[cHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS, 


BUILDING  OUR  AMERICA,  Gradea  5  or  6 

The  founding  and  growrth  of  onr  conntry,  written  in 
rich  narrative  style.  Workbook  and  key  available. 

BUILDING  OUR  WORLD,  Grades  6  or  7 

The  story  of  the  peoples  who  have  influenced  American 
civilisation.  Workbook  and  key  available;  manual  in 
preparation. 

BUILDING  A  FREE  NATION,  Grades  7  or  8 

**I  wish  I  could  have  used  such  a  book  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  my  teaching  experience”  is  a  comment  re¬ 
peated  again  and  again  by  teachers  writing  us  about  this 
textbook.  Workbook  and  key  available. 

a  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

Bducational  Department  j 


A.  Earl*  Scovil 


Thomas  M.  Gilmartin 


New  Jartay  Raprassntativst 


Who  Fails?  Studies  seem  to  show 
that  in  the  typical  elementary  school 
system  failures  are  most  frequent  in 
the  first  grade,  followed  by  the  second 
grade,  with  the  least  number  of  failures 
ir.  the  eighth  grade.  Failure  is  greater 
among  boys  than  among  girls. 

What  is  the  failure  situation  in  your 
school?  Do  you  make  annual  studies 
of  the  failure  rates  by  grade,  by  teacher, 
and  by  sex?  Do  you  try  to  discover 
the  causes  for  each  failure,  and  to  take 
steps  to  overcome  the  most  salient 
causes?  Is  the  trend  in  your  system 
for  failures  to  increase  in  number  or 
to  decrease?  Do  you  find  that  some 
teachers,  regardless  of  the  calibre  of 
their  class,  always  have  more  failures 
than  other  teachers?  Has  your  school 
gradually  evolved  a  philosophy  regard¬ 
ing  pupil  failure  that  ran  be  tentatively 
placed  on  paper? 

Voice  of  Experience:  One  school 
has  found  that  a  tape-recorded  lesson 
taken  in  one  of  its  own  classes  provides 
an  effective  atid  stimulating  type  of 

•  ••«•• 

Whoever  degrades  another  degrades 
me. 

And  whatever  is  done  or  said  returns 
at  last  to  me. 

— Walt  Whittnatt,  .Song  of  Myself 


havior  of  another  individual,  while 
only  .36  per  cent  of  the  anger  cases 
of  boys  was  due  to  the  same  class  of 
causes. 

If  it  is  agreed  that  fears  make  for  loss 
of  effectiveness,  and  that  the  “whole 
child”  is  the  proper  study  of  teachers, 
what  can  we  do  to  help  pupils  to  under¬ 
stand  and  be  relieved  of  their  fear 
handicaps?  Do  we  make  attempts  to 
know  the  fear  patterns  of  each  child? 


Are  there  things  we  can  do  to  he^ 
pupils  overcome  their  fears  about  money, 
ability,  appearance,  family,  trembling 
clothes,  work,  and  even  cats?  We  can 
now  see  these  things  in  their  proper 
perspective,  but  we  can  remember  dss 
our  adolescent  uncertainties  about  thesa 
Such  instruction  amounts  to  an  empha 
sis  upon  values.  As  teachers  can  «t 
be  effective  in  this  field,  and  in  8ho» 
ing  pupils  how  to  relieve  anger  situa¬ 
tions  involving  other  people? 


New  Horizons  in  Teaching 

Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find  interesting  and  helpful 


1587-Wm.  Shokespeore 
was  living 

1620- Pilgrims  land 
at  Plymouth 

1776*Declaration  of 
Independence 

1807- 1st  Steamboat 
regular  service 

1861-Abraham  Lincoln 
was  President 

1917-U.S.  entered 
World  War  I 

1950-Tree  harvested 


Some  things  we  as  teachers 
might  do  as  a  result  of  the  facts 
gathered  hy  survey  and  research 
in  other  schools. 


By  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON 

Mercer  County  Superintendent 


faculty-meeting  discussion.  It  seems  to 
have  some  advantages  over  the  demon¬ 
stration  lesson,  since  it  can  be  stopped 
at  any  point,  and  parts  can  l)e  reviewed. 
It  possesses  a  greater  impersonality 
than  an  actual  demonstration.  Com¬ 
ments  by  skilled  teachers  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  do  much  to  help  inexperienced 
teachers  in  the  group.  All  types  of 
techniques  can  be  demonstrated  in  this 
fashion. 


Hitching  Your  History  Lessons  to  a  Tree 

Here's  real  link  to  Past— tree  alive  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  still  living,  1950 


Photo  by  courtesy 
of  Edward  Hines 
Lumber  Co., 
Chicago. 


If  Charters  is  correct  when  he  says 
the  next  few  decades  will  emphasise 
methodology  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  before,  should  we  have  more  faculty 
meetings  to  analyse,  examine,  and  profit 
from  the  teaching  techniques  that  can 
be  reproduced  authentically  by  a  tape 
recorder?  As  a  teacher,  would  yon  ob¬ 
ject  to  having  one  of  your  lessons  an¬ 
alysed  by  the  faculty?  Do  yon  think 
a  file  of  such  lessons,  kept  in  the 
library,  might  provide  an  excellent  basis 
for  supervisory  meetings  with  new  teach¬ 
ers?  What  are  some  of  the  values  that 
yon  could  obtain  from  listening  to  record¬ 
ings  of  other  lessons? 

Patterns  of  Fear:  High  school 
seniors  have  indicated  that  their  fear 
situations  dealt  with  money,  ability, 
appearance,  family,  cats,  secrets,  trem¬ 
bling.  clothes,  and  work.  Their  anger 
is  most  easily  aroused  by  social  re¬ 
buffs.  In  one  study  64  per  cent  of  the 
situations  which  provoked  anger 
among  girls  had  to  do  with  the  be¬ 


The  mighty  Douglas  fir  in  the  above 
photograph  was  36.1  years  old  when 
cut  down  last  year.  Its  rings  record  its 
age  as  is  the  way  with  trees. 

In  our  Pacific  Northwest  you  can  see 

forests  of  these  giant  fir  trees  300  to 
500  years  old.  The  oldest  on  record, 
1400  years. 

America  also  has  fabulous  sequoias 
between  3000  and  4000  years  old, 
that  were  “young  in  King  Solomon’s 
time”;  old  gnarled  cypress  trees  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  1 300  years  old.  Oaks  and 
elms  can  bring  history  closer,  too. 


If  further  interested,  Tree-Ring  Society  at 
Univ.  of  Arizona,  has  18  page  pamphlet 
DATING  PREHISTORIC  RUINS  BV  TREE-RINGS, 
illus.  35g— }  Univ.  of  Washington  Press, 
Seattle  5,  has  thrilling  illus.  49  page  booklet 
TREES  OF  MT.  RAINIER  NAT’L  PARK  TSf— } 
Calaveras  Grove  Assoc.,  Stockton,  Cal.  has 
STORY  OF  CAL.  BIG  TREES,  44  exciting  pages, 
illus.  $1—}  Ain.  Forestry  Assoc.  919  1 7th  St. 

N.  W.  Wash.  D.  C.  has  1 1 1  page  illus.  spiral 
bound  TREES  EVERY  BOY  and  GIRL  SHOULD  I 
KNOW  (trees  by  age,  historic  people,  events,  | 
fascinating  facts)  50^—;  Supt.  Doc.,  Wash., 

D.  C.  has  52  page  reprint  TO  know  the 
TREES  (165  varieties) —and  36  page  THE 
GIANT  SEQUOIAS  of  Cal.— both  illus.,  1  5c  ea. 
Western  Pine  .\ssoc.,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  free 
list  of  74  folders,  booklets,  teaching  aids. 


Millions  of  busy  people  daily  enjoy 
WRIGUY’S  SKARMINT  GUM  for  the  fine  liHte  lift 
it  gives.  Try  it  yourself  after  a  heavy  day.  See  how  the 
bit  of  sweet  and  pleasant  chewing  help  brighten  things 
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The  State  Board  Should  Select  the  Commissioner  if  We  Want  to  . . . 

0(4t 


Assembly  Bill  195  is  a  bill  to  provide 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
be  selected  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  with  die  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Governor,  for  a  term  of  five 
years. 

Advocates  view  this  bill  as  a  matter 
of  principle — a  choice  between  what  is 
rignr  and  what  is  wrong.  They  hold 
that  the  present  method  of  selecting  our 
Commissioner  of  Education  is  wrong, 
and  that  other  proposals  seriously  ad¬ 
vanced  in  recent  years  are  worse.  The 
Department  of  Superintendence,  for 
example,  believes  that  A-195  may  be 
more  important  to  the  long-range  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  schools  than  any  other 
likely  to  come  before  the  1951  Legis¬ 
lature. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  is  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  appointment  is  for  a  term 
of  five  years  but  recendy  there  have 
been  serious  attempts  to  change  the 
term  to  four  years,  parallel  with  the 
term  of  the  Governor. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  outstanding 
incumbent  of  the  Commissionership, 
Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart,  viaa  appoint^ 
and  re-appointed  under  the  presmt 
method — a  fact  that  reflects  great  credit 
upon  Governor  Driscoll  and  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
however,  will  not  always  be  Governor 
Driscoll.  Yet  New  Jersey  will  always 
need  a  Commissioner  of  the  calibre  of 
Dr.  Bosshart.  The  people  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  desire  that  the  method  of  selecting 
a  Commissioner  protect  them,  as  far 
as  possible,  against  political  choices  of 
governors  who  are  overly  concerned 
with  partisan  politics.  New  Jersey  has 
had  such  governors — from  both  major 
political  parties — and  can  expect  to 
have  them  again.  Likewise  we  have 
had  Commissioners  who  were  unduly 
political,  who  fell  far  short  of  the 
capacity  for  educational  leadership 
which  the  post  demands. 

Consider  the  Commissionership: 
New  Jersey  pays  its  Commissioner  of 
Education  $15,000  a  year — not  enough, 
perhaps,  but  more  than  any  other  state 
except  New  York.  Three  local  super¬ 
intendents  of  schoob  in  New  Jersey 
are  better  paid. 

By  law  the  Commissioner  is  secretary 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  He 
is  its  professional  adviser  upon  all 


questions  of  educational  policy  which 
come  before  it.  He  is  the  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  administrative  officer  of 
the  Department  of  Exlucation,  with 
more  than  200  employees.  He  is  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  State  Board  for  the 
administration  and  operation  of  the 
five  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  two 
other  State  schools,  with  total  budgets 
of  over  $3,500,000.  He  has  wide  ap¬ 
pointive  powers — notably  of  the  person¬ 
nel  of  the  State  Department  itself,  but 
also  of  tbe  21  county  superintendents 
of  schools  and  their  helping  teachers, 
and  of  the  faculties  of  the  seven  State 
schools.  He  has  important  judicial 
responsibilities,  since  he  must  decide 
all  controversies  and  disputes  arising 
under  the  School  Law  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  State  Board. 
Finally,  and  most  important,  he  is  both 
legally  and  actually  in  a  unique  posi¬ 
tion  of  educational  leadership.  He 
must  set  the  minimum  course  of  study 
for  elementary  and  high  schools,  must 
ascertain  the  efficiency  of  any  or  all 
public  schools,  and  must  “instruct” 
city  and  county  superintendents  as  to 
tlieir  duties  and  the  best  manner  of 
conducting  school  and  constructing 
and  furnishing  schoolhouses. 

Such  a  position  certainly  demands 
the  highest  and  best  type  of  educational 
leadership,  rare  professional  attain¬ 
ments,  administrative  ability,  and 
personal  integrity.  How  to  secure  for 
it  persons  of  the  required  stature  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  every 
New  Jersey  citizen. 


WHArS  WRONG  NOW? 


There  are  two  major  flaws  in  the 
present  method  of  selection.  One  is  the 
ease  with  which  politics  can  enter  into 
the  appointment.  It  is  an  historic 
American  thesis  that  politics  should  be 
kept  out  of  education.  To  effect  this  in 
New  Jersey  we  hold  local  school  elec¬ 
tions  separate  from  all  others  and  for¬ 
bid  party  designations  in  them.  We 
do  this  to  prevent  schools  from  being 
used  to  indoctrinate  for  or  against  any 
party. 

Except  for  this,  however,  we  believe 
in  government  by  party.  We  expect  a 
governor  to  appoint  members  of  his 
own  party  to  key  positions.  If  the 
appointments  are  reasonably  good,  we 
are  tolerant  if  political  expediency  and 
patronage  also  get  consideration.  This 


is  the  framework  into  which  “appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  Governor  with  the  advke 
and  consent  of  the  Senate”  fits.  Wt 
submit  that  it  is  not  the  way,  as  a  rule, 
to  get  the  best  possible  professional 
leadership  for  education,  with  political 
considerations  barred. 

Unsound  Administration:  The  second 
major  objection  to  the  present  system 
is  a  matter  of  sound  administratiw 
practice.  By  law  the  department  of 
education  is  one  of  the  twenty  principal 
departments  of  State  government.  The 
“head”  of  that  department,  also  by 
law,  is  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
just  as  the  local  board  of  education 
heads  the  schools  in  the  local  district 
As  head  of  that  department  it  has 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  great  as, 
but  different  from,  those  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner.  While  his  are  primarily 
executive  and  directive,  the  State  Board 
represents  the  public.  It  exercisa 
general  supervision  and  control,  makes 
and  determines  policy,  and  is  charged 
with  the  duty  or  planning  and  recom¬ 
mending  respecting  the  unified,  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  efficient  development  of 
public  education,  including  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  The  distinction  parallels  the 

firactice  that  works  so  well  at  the  local 
cvel.  It  is  the  task  of  the  board  to 
make  policy,  of  the  superintendent  or 
supervising  principal  to  advise  and  to 
execute. 

On  the  State  level,  the  law  specifical¬ 
ly  designates  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  as  Sec.  'tary  of  the  State 
Board  and  “the  o.  icial  agent  of  the 
State  Board  for  all  purposes”. 

It  is  an  administrative  monstrosity 
that  the  Board  should  have  no  voice  in 
tlie  appointment  or  selection  of  its 
chief  executive  officer,  and  that  the  task 
of  enforcing  the  Board’s  policies  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  Commissioner 
responsible  for  appointment  and  r^ 
appointment  to  another  set  of  State 
officials  entirely. 
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While  our  present  procedure  for 
selecting  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  wrong  on  at  least  two  counts, 
there  have  been  two  attempts  in  recent 
years  to  make  it  worse.  These  involved 
efforts  to  shorten  the  term  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  to  four  years,  and  to  make 
that  term  coincide  with  the  term  of  the 
Governor. 
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Such  changes  would  make  the  post 
more,  rather  than  less,  political.  Under 
these  proposals  it  would  be  possible — 
probable,  in  fact — for  each  newly- 
elected  governor  to  select  his  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education.  To  hope  for  re¬ 
appointment  at  the  end  of  his  four-year 
term,  such  an  appointee  would  have  to 
work  and  use  the  resources  of  his 
department — for  the  reelection  of  that 
governor  or  the  party  he  represents. 
With  some  governors  this  might  mean 
the  best  possible  administration  of  the 
Department;  with  others  it  might  mean 
the  worst  kind  of  political  chicanery. 

Just  a  Sample:  Governor  Driscoll 
began  his  second  term  in  January.  It 
was  over  two  months  before  his  first 
nomination  for  a  department  head  was 
sent  to  the  Senate,  five  months  before 
aU  cabinet  appointments  were  complete. 
Had  the  four-year  term  been  in  effect 
for  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
our  State  Department  would  have  gone 
from  two  to  five  months  without  as¬ 
surance  of  who  its  Commissioner  would 
be.  This  would  mean  a  serious  lack  of 
leadership  in  a  period  when  local 
boards  were  adopting  budgets  and  the 
Legislature  was  considering  significant 
education  problems. 

Who  Would  Take  it?  Our  best  edu¬ 
cational  leaders  would  not  be  interested 
in  the  job,  unless  they  were  within 
lour  years  of  retirement.  No  sensible 
educator  is  going  to  desert  a  “career” 
job,  with  the  probability  that  his  new 
post  will  terminate  at  the  end  of  four, 
or,  at  best,  eight  years. 

WHATS  RIGHT  ABOUT  A-195? 

A-195  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Commissioner  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Governor,  for  a 
period  of  five  years. 

The  State  Board  itself  consists  of  12 
members,  who  serve  without  pay  for 
six-year  terms.  At  least  three  of  the 
members  must  be  women,  and  by 
tradition  both  political  parties  are  rep¬ 
resented.  Each  member  must  come 
from  a  different  county.  Terms  are 
overlapping,  with  four  members  ap¬ 
pointed  every  two  years. 

With  greater  continuitv  than  the 
governorship,  such  a  board  is  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  political  winds. 

A  Commissioner  selected  by  this 
Board  would  be  responsible  for  his 
appointment  and  reappointment  to  the 
Board  whose  policies  he  is  expected  to 
carry  out,  and  which  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  constantly  to  evaluate  his  effec¬ 
tiveness.  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters;  it  cannot  be  easy  for  a  Com¬ 
missioner  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  a 
State  Board  of  Education  while  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  employment  to  the 
Governor  and  Senate. 

But  the  argument  of  rightness  out¬ 


weighs  all  others.  It  is  right  because 
it  keeps  political  influences  out  of  our 
school  system  and  provides  a  sound 
administrative  organization  in  which 
the  Commissioner  is  selected  by  the 
Board  whose  agent  he  legally  is. 

It’s  a  Trend.  Other  states  have  ad¬ 
mitted  its  rightness.  Thirteen  states* 
now  have  their  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
five  of  these  have  adopted  the  method 
within  the  last  five  years.  The  plan  is 
up  for  popular  vote  in  two  other  states. 
Flducational  surveys  recommend  it. 

The  plan  conforms  to  a  pattern  estab¬ 
lished  already  in  the  new  Constitution, 
in  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
of  Institutions  and  Agencies.  Each  of 
these  departments  is  headed  by  a  State 
Board,  which  selects  its  executive 
officer.  The  Constitution  says: 

“Whenever  a  board,  commission,  or 
other  body  shall  be  the  head  of  a  prin¬ 
cipal  department,  the  members  thereof 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  may  be  removed  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law.  Such  a 
board,  commissioner,  or  other  body 
m.ay  appoint  a  principal  executive 
officer  when  authorized  by  law,  but  the 
appointment  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Governor.  Any  prin¬ 
cipal  executive  officer  so  appointed 


shall  be  removable  by  the  Governor, 
upon  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.” 

The  Constitution  thus  spells  out  the 
right  of  the  Governor  to  approve  the 
State  Board’s  appointee.  He  should  be 
someone  in  whom  the  Governor  has 
confidence. 

The  five-year  term  is  proposed  be¬ 
cause  it  is  about  the  right  length  of 
time  for  a  carefully  selected  leader  to 
establish  policies  and  produce  results. 

Both  the  Governor  and  the  Senate 
would  retain  their  appointive  and  con¬ 
firming  power  over  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  quality  of  which  should 
be  maintained  at  the  highest  level,  to 
insure  that  it  will  perform  its  functions 
effectively  and  make  wise  selections  of 
its  executive  officers. 

Assembly  Bill  195,  which  embodies 
the  selection  of  the  Commissioner  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  has  been 
introduced  again  by  Assemblywoman 
Grace  M.  Freeman  of  Essex  County. 

The  bill,  because  of  its  paramount 
importance  to  the  future  welfare  of 
New  Jersey  education,  merits  vigorous 
support  of  the  entire  citizenry. 

*  California.  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dela¬ 
ware.  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
Texas,  Vermont. 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  BLACKBOARD 


The  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  Mathematics  will  hold  its  29th 
Annual  Meeting  in  Pittsburgh  between 
March  28  and  31.  Carl  N.  Shuster  of 


Trenton  Teachers  College,  Mary  C. 
Rogers  of  Westfield,  and  Virgil  S. 
Mallory  of  Montclair  Teachers  College 
are  on  the  program. . . .  General  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  has  not  resigned  the 
presidency  of  Columbia  University.  He 
has  been  granted  an  indefinite  leave  of 
absence.  .  .  .  The  Cleveland  School 
Board  has  been  asked  to  permit  sheet- 
steel  walls  in  its  new  buildings  as  a 
substitute  for  brick  and  concrete.  .  .  . 
Television  has  forced  91  theatres  in 
Los  Angeles  to  close  this  year.  .  .  . 
Four  members  of  the  Institute  Faculty 
which  participated  in  the  Annual  Insti¬ 
tute  on  Reading  in  Temple  University 


in  early  F'ebruary  were  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey:  Eugene  W.  Shronk,  Margate  City; 
Dr.  Leon  Neulen,  Camden;  Raymond 
Warwick,  Neptune;  and  Helen  B. 
Woodside,  Trenton  Teachers  College. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Oberholtzer,  Denver 
Superintendent,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators.  .  .  .  Arlington 
County  Superintendent  William  A. 
Early  of  Virginia,  by  mail  ballot,  be¬ 
comes  president  of  the  NEA  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Rural  Education. . . .  American 
Education  Week  will  be  observed  No¬ 
vember  11-17,  with  the  general  theme 
of  UNITE  FOR  FREEDOM.  ...  The 
Educational  Policies  Commission  of 
the  NEA  has  published  a  two-year 
study  entitled  MORAL  and  SPIRIT¬ 
UAL  VALUES  in  the  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.  Cost  $1.00. 

TEACHING  LOAD  IN  1950,  NEA 
Research  Bulletin,  shows  an  average 
working  week  of  48  hours  for  teachers, 
with  a  little  less  than  half  the  time 
spent  in  correcting  homework,  class 
preparation,  study  halls,  monitoring, 
records,  report  cards,  sponsoring  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  other  duties.  . .  .  SECURE 
THE  BLESSINGS,  a  new  NEA  picture, 
will  be  ready  this  summer.  The  NEA 
will  produce  one  picture  in  each  of  the 
next  five  years. 
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Crises^  Problems^  and 
Crossroads 

By  LAV  BENCE  B.  JOHNSON 

SINCE  HE  STARTED  teaching,  the  writer  has  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  crisis.  The  future  of  edu¬ 
cation,  democracy,  America  or  the  world  has  always 
hung  on  some  action  or  decision  which  writers  or 
speakers  proposed.  After  28  years  1  am  tired  of 
crises.  Some  of  the  actions  and  decisions  were 
taken;  some  were  not.  Yet  education,  democracy, 
America,  and  the  world  managed  to  get  along 
somehow,  and  the  millenium  is  not  yet. 

I  feel  the  same  way  about  problems  and  cross¬ 
roads.  1  have  been  personally  guilty  of  hundreds 
t>f  problems  and  1  have  stood  at  many  a  crossri»ad. 
The  solutions  did  not  solve  the  problems,  and  it 
seems  to  have  made  little  difference  whether  I  turned 
right  or  left  where  the  signpost  stood. 

Now  1  am  beginning  to  suspect  that  education 
could  do  with  fewer  crises  and  crossroads.  It  might 
even  dispense  with  problems  and  goals.  Maybe,  for 
a  while.  I  might  say,  as  simply  as  possible,  “Here 
is  what  rd  like  to  do;  this  is  one  way  to  do  it.” 

My  ambition,  before  at  some  future  time  I  resign 
my  red  pencil  to  another  and  more  able  editor,  is 
to  bring  out  one  issue  of  an  education  magazine  in 
America  in  which  nobody  faces  a  problem,  meets 
a  crisis,  or  stands  at  a  crossroad.  It  might  not  be 
the  best  issue,  but  it  would  be  unique. 

Note;  Certainly  this  issue  does  little  to  enable 
Editor  Johnson  to  achieve  his  goal.  Crises  and 
problems  abound:  legislative,  economic,  educational, 
and  even  military. 

Since  all  news  is  built  upon  problems  and  attacks 
upon  them,  when  the  starry-eyed  Mr.  Johnson  does 
finally  encounter  a  month  marked  by  no  crises, 
problems,  or  crossroads,  the  greatest  problem  of  all 
will  appear: 

What  will  he  put  in  his  next  issue? 

T.  E.  R. 


THE  ISSVE  ff  ON'T  DIE 

Last  month  the  Vineland-Landis  Board  of  Education 
passed  a  resolution  urging  the  State  to  appropriate  all 
the  funds  collected  from  the  Cigarette  Tax  for  educational 
aid.  in  addition  to  the  aid  furnished  under  the  Pascoe  Act. 
The  Vineland-Landis  Board  is  not  alone  in  the  position 
it  takes. 

In  every  conversation  concerning  State  aid,  in  every 
hearing  conducted  by  the  State  Aid  Commission,  the 
disposition  of  Cigarette  Tax  funds  is  sure  to  enter. 

Regardless  of  what  the  Legislature  intended,  when  the 
Cigarette  Tax  was  imposed,  the  people,  almost  without 
exception,  expected  all  the  proceeds  of  the  new  tax  to  be 
given  as  aid  to  IfM'al  school  districts,  on  top  of  the  aid 
that  tvas  currently  being  given  under  the  Pascoe  Act. 

If  such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  I.egislature,  the 
people  were  not  taken  into  their  confidence  when  the 
people  gave  their  approval  for  the  imposition  of  the  tax. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  people  are  now  con¬ 
fused,  and  angry,  at  the  claims  being  made  that  all  the 
Cigarette  Tax  money  is  being  used  for  State  Aid.  These 
claims  are  analyzed  in  an  article  in  this  issue  of  the 
Review',  and  the  facts  are  presented,  upon  the  basis  of 
which  any  reader  can  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

Verv  obviously  State  Aid.  since  the  Cigarette  Tax  was 
impost,  has  not  increased  as  much  as  the  tax  produces. 


Boards  of  education  and  local  citizenry,  who  strungh 
supported  the  tax.  are  disinclined  to  accept  the  claim  ^ 
the  people  of  a  whole  state  “just  didn’t  understand”. 

At  any  rate  the  issue  simply  won’t  die,  as  the  Vinelani 
Landis  resolution  shows. 

There  is  a  sum  of  $9.()00.tKX)  still  unaccounted  for 
from  the  Cigarette  Tax.  Apparently  the  people  expected 
that  sum  to  be  used  for  education. 


AN  EXCEPTION  PROVES  A  POINT 

It  is  only  in  the  rare  instances  that  an  educator  allom 
his  views  to  be  used  for  selling  a  particular  device  oi 
product  that  the  public  realizes  how  relatively  free  teaclm 
authorities  are  from  the  taint  of  commercialization. 
Teachers  freely  give  information,  not  for  personal  profit 
but  liecause  they  believe  it  to  be  truth,  beneficial  In 
humanity. 

In  Washington  recently  local  newspapers  carried  full- 
page  advertisements  showing  a  forlorn-looking  boy  and 
girl.  The  ad-writer  then  said.  “Do  you  expect  a  sevai- 
year-old  to  find  words  for  the  deep  loneliness  he’s  feeling? 
Do  you  expect  him  to  blurt  out  the  truth,  that  he  feels  left 
out  because  he  didn’t  see  television?  Your  daughter 
won’t  even  tell  you  the  deep  humiliation  she’s  felt  in 
liegging  those  precious  hours  of  television  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  You  give  your  child’s  body  all  the  sunshine  and 
fresh  air  and  vitamins  you  can.  How  about  sunshine  for 
his  morale— vitamins  for  his  morale?  Educators  agree 
— television  is  all  that  and  more  for  the  growing  child." 

One  educator  supported  this  view.  Angelo  Patri,  in 
the  same  advertisement,  was  quoted  as  saying;  “Young¬ 
sters  today  need  television  for  their  morale  as  much  as 
they  need  fresh  air  and  sunshine  for  their  health.  It  is 
practically  impossible  for  boys  and  girls  to  hold  their 
own  with  friends  and  schoolmates  unless  television  is 
available  to  them.  To  have  television  is  to  be  ‘cock  of 
the  walk’.  Not  to  have  it.  well,  that  is  unthinkable.” 

Many  educators,  in  a  storm  of  protest,  called  it  “a 
vicious  advertisement,  using  the  lowest  form  of  appeal." 
Letters  poured  in  to  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  Famih 
Service  Association  of  America  branded  the  advertisement 
as  cruel  pressure  against  millions  of  parents. 

Patri  himself  was  reported  as  ready  to  return  his 
check.  One  paper  canceled  his  column  on  child  guidance. 
The  advertising  agency  admitted  that  the  approach  was 
“out  of  Imunds.” 

Is  there  any  other  profession  that  can  boast  as  un¬ 
blemished  a  record  as  teachers  in  refusing  to  allow  that 
influence  to  be  u.sed  in  promoting  sales  of  commercul 
products? 
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Bloomfield  Junior  High  School  Auditorium,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  equipped  with  794  Full-Upholstered  Bodiform  Cheirs.  Patented,  staggered  arrangement. 

Architects:  Starret  and  Van  VIvch,  New  York  City 


American  Bodiform  Upholstered  Chairs 
for  comfort,  heauty,  durability,  cleaning  economy 


Amarican  Bedilofm  AudHoflum  Choir 

CombincA  mndrrn  l>rautv  will)  maxi¬ 
mum  comfort.  No  pinching  or  tearing 
hazards.  Automatic  safety-fold  seat. 
Greater  housekeeping  economy.  Avail¬ 
able  with  tablet-arm. 


Full  upholstery  promotes  pride, 
builds  respect,  improves  acoustics 


American  Bodiform  fnll-upholslereil  chairs 
represent  the  finest  in  auditorium  seating. 
Modernly  equipped  an<i  sealed  auditoriums 
multipiv  attendance,  liecome  a  center  ol 
community  life.  Here  school  authorities 
"meet  their  public”  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions. 

The  Brnliform  seat  is  of  fnll-upholstcred. 
spring-arrh  construction  and  tlie  i>ack  is 
broad  at  shoulders,  form-fitting  at  waist,  for 
maximum  comfort.  ^  hen  occiqwnt  rises, 
seat  rises  to  a  *4  safety-fidd  position. 


I  hese  chairs  conlrihnle  to  lietter  acoustics, 
liecaiise  full  uphcdslerv  (-onqiensates  for  the 
emptv  seats  in  a  (lartlv-filled  auditorium. 
Students  are  proud  of  the  lieaiitv  and  com- 
f«»rt  of  American  Bodiform  full -upholstered 
chairs,  and  ex|»enVnce  proves  that  they  treat 
them  with  appropriate  care. 

.\  wide  range  of  styles,  colors,  and  uphol¬ 
stery  materials  |iermits  contplete  harmony 
with  your  decorative  scheme.  I.et  our  ex- 
|)erienced  Seating  Engineers  help  your 
planning.  Write  for  full  information. 


(yfmeuem  (Seating 

l«TH  \T  IIA.MILTOK 
PHILADELPHIA  :IW,  PA. 


